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ARTICLE I. 
ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HEBREW TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. Jno. H. Mencert, of Washington, D. C. 
[. 

Chronology—from yporvos, time, and Aoyos, computation 
—signifies the method of computing and adjusting periods of 
time and dates of historical events. It may, like history, be 
divided into sacred and profane. Sacred Chronology con- 
fines itself to the computation and adjustment of such pe- 
riods and dates of history, as are given in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, whereas profane chronology embraces all the periods 
and principal events of general history, fixing their limits 
and computing their dates principally from the records of 
uninspired or profane writers, without any special reference 
to the inspired word of God. In sacred chronology it is un- 
derstood, that in order to obtain satisfactory results, we must 
place implicit reliance upon the statements of the Bible, as 
the only infallible and legitimate source of information. The 
student of sacred chronology presumes, or is at least expected 
to presume, that that Allwise Being, who created the uni- 
verse, and established times and seasons, had a certain, defi- 
nite object in view, when He caused the inspired writers of 
Ifis Oracles to be so very particular and explicit in their 
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chronological remarks, as they are found to have been, and 
that Ile has not permitted that object to be frustrated or de- 
feated. In other words, the student of sacred chronology, 
who desires to ascertain the true reckoning, is bound to be- 
lieve, that the chronological portions of the Bible, as integral 
parts of the Divine Oracles, are equally inspired with the rest of 
the sacred volume, and have been equally well protected against 
corrupting influences, by the guardian care of their Divine Author. 

We are aware, that the correctness of the principle here 
laid down is disputed by many. We know that some of the 
most eminent theologians of the present day regard the doc- 
trine of a plenary inspiration of the Bible as untenable and ab- 
surd. This, however, can be no reason for us to abandon 
our position, “As it is written, [ have believed, and there- 
fore have I spoken, so we also believe, and therefore speak.” 
We can derive no comfort from the view, that all the moral 
precepts, all the doctrine, and all the prophecy of the Bible 
were given by special inspiration of God, while with regard 
to historical events and chronological dates the sacred writers 
were left to depend upon tradition, and to use their own dis- 
cretion, as to what statements and reports they should follow. 
To us it affords no consolation to think, that every thing 
which man must believe in order to be saved, has, by Divine 
Providence, been kept from clerical corruption, while the rest 
of the Bible, as being of minor importance, has been left to 
chance. Much less can we be persuaded to believe that “th 
Bible is not the book of God’s revelation to mankind, hut merely 
some historical record touching such a revelation,” which must 
first be examined and sifted before the precise amount of 
truth, which it reveals, can be ascertained, as Dr. Rothe as- 
serts.* Such an operation, performed by me a poor, sinful, 
fallible creature, must of necessity prove a hopeless task. 
Unless I take the Bible to be God’s book, containing a cor- 
rect account of His dealings with mankind, together with a 
perfect revelation of His gracious will for my guidance, I 


* Dr. Rothe’s Essay: “The Holy Scriptures’’—Studien und Kritiken, 
erstes und zweites Heft. 1860. ° 
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tind myself doomed to learn always, without the least hope 
of ever coming to the knowledge of the truth. Even Dr. 
Rothe seems to feel this; for he acknowledges that “such an 
examination of the Bible,” as he recommends, “is an im- 
meusely complicated and tedious operation, which can only 
be approximately performed,” * 

We therefore trast it will not be considered presumptuous 
in us to affirm, that the question: “Yea, hath Gop said 7” 
which was once put to our mother Eve by the “old serpent,” 
is heeded too much by some of our modern critics, and that 
for this reason “God has sent them strong delusions, that 
they should believe a lie.” For what else is it, but a “lie,” 
when they tell us, that the Hebrew Pentateach is not the 
work of Moses, but of some compiler, who endeavored to 
harmonize and put into shape the conflicting statements of 
three different authors, to whom they give the three fauey- 
names of Ante-Klohist, and Elohist, and Jehovist’ What 
else than “believing and imaking a lie” is it, when some of 
these men attach more importance to Hindu fables and Gre- 
cian genealogies, and Egyptian hieroglyphies, than to the 
Mosaic records’ When they labor with all their might, and 
eagerly avail themsalves of all the apparatus which a vain 
philosophy can furnish, in order to reconcile the historical 
and chronological statements of profane Jewish and heathen 
writers with those of the Bible at the expense of the latter ‘ 
It is a distressingly ominous sign of the times, that such at- 
tempts, instead of being denounced and frowned down, are 
rather applauded, and that the ingenuity and sophistry which 
characterize them, are by many regarded as prima facie evi- 
dence of a truth-loving disposition. 

The best and most effectual method to silence such ques- 
tioners, in our opinion is, to tell them, that “Gop hath indeed 
said ;” that “He hath in times past spoken to the fathers by 
the prophets ;” that “the prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” What these “holy men of God” 


* Dr. Rothe’s Essay : “The Holy Scriptures. 
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spoke and wrote, is the history of God’s dealings with man- 
kind, of which history, periods and dates, are the framework, the 
very bones and sinews. Corrupt and destroy this framework, 
and the whole of sacred history assumes the appearance of a 
myth, of which we can lay no hold. To us, as finite beings, 
historical events can be of no interest or importance, unless 
we know the time at which they transpired. We are so con- 
stituted that it is utterly impossible for us to credit them on 
any other condition. This desire to know the times and 
seasons of past events, has been implanted within us by the 
same wise and beneficent Being who established times and 
seasons. Hence the first question we generally ask, when- 
ever any historical fact is brought to our notice, is: When 
did it happen?* It is a due appreciation of this peculiarity 
in our mental constitution, which suggests to every historian 
the propriety of accompanying the facts he relates with cor- 
rect dates. Ile knows that unless he does so, his readers 
cannot be expected to believe his statements. Is it reason- 
able, therefore, to suppose that God Almighty, the great 
master-historian of the universe, who made us, and implant- 
ed within us this laudable desire to know times and seasons, 
periods and dates of past events, would require us, upon the 
pains of everlasting death, to believe the stupendous facts of 
sacred history, as contained in the Bible, unless He had 
caused the inspired writers of that history to accompany the 
facts they relate with correct dates? Certainly not! The 
conclusion, then to which we are driven, is, that if the Holy 
Spirit influenced the writers of sacred history so as to enable 
them to state facts correctly, that same Spirit must also have 


*We have to observe in this connection, that the chronology of the 
Bible, as far as it concerns man, commences with the third verse of the 
first chapter of the book of Genesis. The first two verses of the Bible— 
embracing the creation of the heavens and the earth, the creation of celes- 
tial beings, etc., the apostasy of Satan and his angels, the mysterious 
origin of darkness, the formation of geological strata—cover an indefinite 
period, with which we have nothing to do. Our reckoning commenced 


when God said: ‘‘let there be light,’ and when the evening and the 
morning made ‘the first day.”’ 
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enabled them to give correct dates, and that consequently 
the genealogical and chronological portions of the Bible are 
equally inspired with the rest of the Divine Oracles. 

And what God hath spoken will remain: “Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
(SP) till all be fulfilled.” “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away.” On the strength 
of these and similar declarations of our blessed Saviour and 
His holy apostles, we firmly and joyfully believe, that the 
Hebrew Testament, as we now have it, contains in an uncor- 
rupted state all that “holy men of God, moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” ever wrote before the time of Christ for the instruc- 
tion and final salvation of our race. Nor does the objection, 
that through the carelessness and negligence of copyists, uu- 
merous mistakes must have been introduced into the Sacred 
Text, shake this our belief in the least. For if it be true, as 
we know it is, that points of doctrine and moral precept are 
not affected by the various readings of the Hebrew text, we 
lay ourselves open to the charge of gross impiety, if, in the 
absence of convincing proof to the contrary, we do not believe 
and maintain that its genealogical and chronological portions 
have enjoyed an equal share of Divine protection, 

It may not be improper in this connection, to point out an 
error, into which a modern writer on sacred chronology has 
fallen, while endeavoring to give plausibility to the assertion, 
that nothing was easier for.the ancient Hebrew copyists, than 
to commit errors in the transcribing of numbers. He ad- 
verts to the fact, that “with the ancients it was customary 
to express numbers by single letters of the alphabet, instead 
ot by whole words,” and then leaves the contiding reader to 
infer that the ancient copyists of the Hebrew Testament also 
tollowed that custom. The Ilebrew consonant FP (tav),” he 
observes, “when dotted or doubled, (thus: FX) expresses 800, 
while when standing undotted or single, (thus: J}) it denotes 
only 400." “TLow easily,” he then exclaims, * “could such a 
dot be overlooked by Hebrew copyists, and thus 800 be chang- 

Dr. Seyfarth in his: Zeitrechnang des alten Testaments, page 52. 
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ed into 400.” From these remarks it is evident, that their 
author actually believes, or at least wishes his readers to be- 
lieve, that in the ancient copies of the Old Testament Serip- 
tures the Hebrew consonants were used to express numbers 
in the same manner as letters of the alphabet are used in an- 
cient Greek and Roman manuscripts for that purpose. Such, 
however, is not the case. The ancient Ilebrews were too 
particular with regard to numbers, to adopt such a custom. 
But lest our assertion should be considered gratuitous, we 
will quote Gesenius on the subject, who tells us,* that ‘/» 
the tert of the Old Testament the consonants of the Hebrew alpha- 
het are not yet Use d to CLPVess numbers,” but that “that practice 
is of more modérn origin’-—a fact in which the humble be- 
liever of Gop’s word cannot fail to recognize the jealous care 
of an ever watchful Providence. While other writers of 
antiquity were in the habit of expressing numbers by single 
letters of the alphabet, the holy penmen of Scripture were 
directed to express their numbers and dates by words, and 
copyists transcribed them in full. This we ought to bear in 
mind ; for it goes a great way to prove, that to commit mis- 
tukes in transcribing numbers and dates was not quite so 
easy for Tlebrew copyists, as Dr. Seyffarth would make it 
appear. The doctor, however, has a special reason—as we 
shall see more fully hereafter—why he speaks of dotted and 
undotted tavs. In the first book of Kings, the 6th chapter 
and the first verse, he wants the number 880, instead of 480; 
hence he finds it convenient to assume that in that verse 
there was originally a dotted tav ({7) to express the number 
800, and that the dot was overlooked by copyists, so that now 
we have got only 480 instead of 880 years for the period from 
the Exodus of the Israelites to the building of the temple. 
Very ingenious indeed ! 

Nor does the fact that the ancient Hebrews wrote their 
vernacular without the vowel points, as we now have them, 
vive us any solid reason to suppose, that the transcribing of 
the sacred text did on that account present to them greater 


* Gesenius’ *‘Hebrew Grammar,’’ eleventh edition, p. 18. 
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difficulties than it would have done if they had possessed a 
regular system of punctuation. For this very fact of their 
having no regular system of punctuation, such as is now 
found in the Masoretic text, is proof presumptive that they 
needed none. Every ancient Hebrew of education and intelli- 
gence could read and understand his vernacular without such 
helps. Even at the present day, although their language is 
a dead one, there are thousands of Rabbis and other well 
educated Jews, who read Hebrew just as fluently, and under- 
stand it just as perfectly without the vowel points as with 
them. Their editions of the Talmud have no vowel points. 
But even assuming, for the sake of argument, that the ab- 
sence of the vowel points, in the text of the Hebrew Testa- 
ment, might occasionally have been perplexing to its students 
and transcribers, this could hardly have been the case with 
reference to numbers, since it is a well established fact that 
the genealogical and chronolozical tables of Scripture, as the 
frame-work of sacred history, were committed to memory 
with great care by the ancient Hebrews, so that transcribers 
of the Hebrew text were as familiar with the contents of 
those tables, as well informed citizens of this country are 
with the principal periods and dates of American history. 
However, though the ancient Ilebrews had no regular sys- 
tem of punctuation, like that of the Masorah, we must not, 
therefore, conclude that they had no method whatever of dis- 
tinguishing between words written with the same consonants 
but differing in pronunciation and signification. They were 
no secluded people. Their country formed the ve ry Ce ntre of the 
habitable globe. They were surrounded by great and powerful 
and enterprising nations. They had much intercourse with 
those nations. In the days of David and Solomon that inter- 
course became more frequent and complicated. Their politi- 
cal relations, their commerce and manufactures became ex- 
tensive. Treaties had to be formed, and compacts had to be 
made, and instruments had to be drawn up to make those 
treaties and compacts binding. Then it certainly was, if not 
earlier, that the necessity of having some method or system 
for distincnishine between words written with the same cou- 
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sonants, but differing in pronunciation and meaning, was 
generally felt. For without some such method how could 
foreigners have distinguished between AOD, (casaph) to long 
for aud, 402 (cdseph) silver ; between 3%, (dabar) speech 
and 93%, [déber) pestilence ; between up, (kadash) holy, 
and cp (kadésh) a sodomite M, between RS, (rdosh) head, 


and the same word when signifying « poisonous herb? In 
order, therefore, to avoid ambiguity in the pronunciation 
and meaning of such and similar words, the dash (™) and 
the dot (+) were early introduced, the former being com- 
mouly placed over the word, to suggest the substitution of 
another vowel for the usual one, and a consequent departure, 
both in pronunciation and signification, from the common 
reading, and the latter being sometimes placed over, some- 
times under, and sometimes in the centre of a word or con- 
sonant for a similar purpose. The exact time when these 
first beginnings of punctuation were introduced into the 
Hebrew language, it is impossible for us to determine with 
certainty at this distant date. The time of Solomon’s reign, 
however, seems the most probable. Equally uncertain is the 
period when they were first introduced into the sacred text. 
{n our inquiries with regard to this important subject we 
have but one single fact to guide us. It is the fact, that 
traces of the dash and dot, as vowel marks, are found in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which was prepared in the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ from Hebrew manuscripts of a still earlier 
date. ILlow old those manuscripts were, we do not know. 
They may have been hundreds of years old. They certainly 
could not have been obtained from the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin upon their return from the Babylonish captivity, 
because the enmity between these tribes and the Samaritans 
was so great. They or their originals, therefore, must be sup- 
posed to have remained in the land of Israel at the time of 
the Assyrian captivity, (722 before Christ), or been brought 
thither by the priest, whom Shalmanezer sent to the new col- 
onists, to “teach them the manner of the god of the land.” 
But however that may be, thus much remains certain, that 
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the dash and the dot, as vowel marks, were introduced into 
the ancient Hebrew Scriptures either at some time anterior 
to the destruction of Samaria, or else during the period from 
that event down to the Babylonish captivity. 

But these simple vowel marks, having once been intro- 
duced among the Ilebrews for religious as well as for secular 
purposes, soon began to develop into various compound forms, 
until every sound of the language was represeuted by a pe- 
culiar and distinetive sign. 

And here we beg to call special attention to the fact, that 
every occurrence and circumstance in the subsequent history 
of the Jews was peenliarly favorable to a rapid development 
of systematic punctuation. Their transportation to Babylon ; 
the growing prevalence of the Assyrico-Babylonian dialect 
among the rising generation; a consequent neglect of the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; the appearance of Kzra and Nehemiah 
as inspired and divinely commissioned reformers; the origin 


of the MOI MDI2 


or the “oreat synagogue ‘ied the col- 
lection and revision of the Sacred Oracles—these and other 
occurrences rendered the introdnetion of punctuation in a 
systematic form not only desirable and necessary, but also 
comparatively easy. 

Bearing this in mind, and considering moreover, that since 
the time of which we are now speaking, there hath not risen 
another man like Ezra, who combined in his person to such 
an eminent degree the rare qualities of profound learning 
and deep-toned piety, we can easily understand why rabbin- 
ical tradition has fixed upon him as the individual who in- 
troduced both the present square or Chaldee character, + aud 
the present system of punctuation into the Hebrew Serip- 
tures. Wedo not maintain that the faets, which this tradi- 
tion is intended to establish, are incontrovertible, yet we are 


* On this institution see: “Ewald’s Geschicte des Volkes Israel.’’ 

; Jerome also says: “Cerrum est, Esdram Scribam legisque doctorem 
post captam Jerosolymam, et instaurationem templi sub Zerobabel, alias 
literas reperisse, quibus nunc utimur.””  Prologus Galeatus. 
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decidedly of opinion, that no period in past Jewish history 
was so favorable for the introduction and development of 
systematic punctuation, as well as for the adoption of the 


Assyrico-Babylonian * or Chaldee character, as the one to 
Which this tradition refers; and that no person has arisen 
since then, who was so perfectly authorized and so well 
qualified for this work as Kzra. 

And surely it is no matter of indifference when and by 
whom the present system of Ifebrew punctuation was intro- 
duced. For if it was introduced by a divinely inspired and 
conmnissioned person or persons, before the canon of the Old 
Testament Seriptures was completed and arranged, we can 
with propriety speak of a plenary inspiration of the Hebrew 
Text ; but if the present system of punctuation is of com- 
paratively modern origin-—if a parcel of uninspired men of 
the fourth or fifth century after Christ are its authors: then 
the term: ple nary tnsperation és the most unwarrantable exr- 
pression that was ever invcnted hy theologians, and therefore ought 
to he erased trom our the ological dictionaries. 

We will dismiss this subject with the observation, that if 
the vowel points were not introduced into the Hebrew Serip- 
tures until the fifth century after Christ, it seems somewhat 
strange, that for half a dozen centuries after that time the 
prevailing opinion should have been, that they were intro- 
duced at the period we have intimated. The first persors 
who took it into their heads to controvert that opinion, were 


*That the Samaritan Pentateuch is written in the oxiginal Hebrew 
character, and that this same character is also found on coins struck in 
the days of the Asmonean dynasty, cannot be admitted as proof, that the 
tradition, which ascribes the introduction of the Chaldee character to 
Ezra, must be false. ‘Phe Asmonean princes, doubtiess. looked upon the 
old Hebrew character as best adapted for coins and public documents, in- 
asmuch as it bore testimony to the distinct nationality and great antiquity 
of the Jews. For this reason, if for no other, they perpetuated it ; while 
the Samaritans retained it from sheer enmity to the Jews, and because 
its possession afforded them a plausible argument in support of their 
claim to strict orthodoxy. Some of our most eminent divines, moreover, 
vive tull credence to the rabbinical tradition to which we have referred, 
and we can see no reason. therefore, why we should not do the same. 
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Aben Ezra and Elias Levita, the former a Rabbi of the 
twelfth, and the lattera Rabbi of the sixteenth century of 
our era. ILow did these two men come to find out that the 
whole Jewish and Christian world had for so many centuries 
been in the dark upon so important a subject’ Did they 
discover some unquestionable historical testimony concerning 
it? Weanswer: none whatever! They came to their con- 
clusion by a chain of argument very plausible to themselves, 
but not convincing to others. They felt interested in per- 
suading themselves, that the vowel points were of purely 
human invention. As Hebrew commentators they met with 
a number of difficulties in the sacred text. To surmount 
these they had no other alternative than to “take into cap- 
tivity every thought that exalted itself against the know- 
ledge of God,” or else to depart occasionally from the usual 
reading, and substitute a reading of their own. They pre- 
ferred the latter; and then in order to quiet their own con- 
sciences, and to maintain their reputation as great grammia- 
rians and orthodox divines, they found it convenient, both 
to think and aflirm, that the vowel points were of compara- 
tively modern origin, and therefore not inspired. 

In their efforts, however, to establish these views on a solid 
and permanent basis by historical proof and sound argument, 
Aben Ezra and Elias Levita bave most signally failed ; and 
although similar attempts have since been made by Capellus 
and other distinguished Ilebraists of the past and present, 
yet the number of those who still cling to the good old doc- 
trine of a plenary inspiration of the Hebrew Testament, which 
was so ably maintained by the two Buxtorffs, is pretty con- 
siderable, and will probably increase in proportion as the 
negative and anti-christian tendency of modern criticism be- 
comes more apparent and forbidding. 


Il. 
We are now prepared to examine the question whether the 


Hebrew Scriptures, though inspired of God, and kept free 
from important clerical errors by Ilis providence, have also 
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been preserved from wilful and deliberate corruption. In 
tact we are under the necessity of sifting this question more 
thoroughly than we have either time or inclination to do, be- 


cause there are those who maintain, with a great deal of 


learned display, and with a confidence and assurance resem- 
Lling that of eye-witnesses, that such a corruption was effected 
by the Jews in the second century of oar era. To make this 
assertion is a very easy matter; whether it is quite so easy to 
prove it, remains to be seen. We, as believers in a plenary 
inspiration and thorough preservation of the Divine Oracles, 
are certainly privileged to doubt the trath of any such asser- 
tion, so long as our opponents fail to prove it. It becomes 
their duty to produce satisfactory and coneineing proof in sup- 
port of the position which they assume. Jf they do that, then 
their assertion is entitled to credit : hut if they tail to show clearly 
and conclusive ly, why, and when, and where, and how, and hy 
what perso or persons the corruption they Spe ak of Was effected, 
then their assertion falls to the ground, and those who refuse lo 
helieve it will he readily excused, Let us, theretore, proceed to 


examine the principal arguments brought forward in proof of 


a wilful corruption of the Hebrew Scriptures, in order that 
we may be enabled to decide whether they are strong and 
convineing, so as to dety refutation, or whether they are of a 
nature to justify the unbiased student of the Bible in doubt- 
ing the fact which they are intended to establish, 

The first argument of our opponents is as follows : 

1. BETWEEN THE RECKONING OF THE HEBREW PENTATEUCH 
AND THAT OF 1TS GREEK VERSION, THERE EXISTS A DIFFERENCE 
OF OVER 1400 YEARS, ACCORDING TO THE FOLLOWING TWO TABLES, 
PREPARED FROM THE OTH AND L1TH CHAPTERS OF GENESIs. 


FIRST TABLE: 


AGES OF THE ANTE-DILUVIAN PATRIARCHS AT THE BIRTHS OF THEIR RESPECTIV: 
SONS? 

Genesis V. Hebrew Text. Greek Version. 
I AO sites wccnacoitansod Jf Renee nT pererreerrs - oS 
WOO iia cccntnscatamanante ed ge (ty ee 205 
BE TE WD sss cciciionanssconne ve Pe) Uo aeskeeiensenserssawenseeuiete 190 
I ORO canisia saneiewn- we ne “Ag ebeusaswememienntignsicdes ante ae 
Mahalaleel’s age........ 0.2.06 a © cities ies 
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ae FOO NER csctaaiiiiciamsinsiieens 162 years. 
OG 6 BOB iii nicctacinsccs: sens Te  « unininsuieneeuaiasiounind ims <* 
Methuseiah’s age.............. Den: © -xestsapancceecemmneseipanial 167 * 
RN I ais: sidanccdannies eT  ccisenticcemacaneamoninne Iss “ 
a caitnccrmicerarece a sauces ena an 
Thence to deluge............... Se scotty Aommmeatieee Oo 

Year of deluge......... Le EO 


SECOND TABLE? 


AGES OF THE POST-VELUVIAN PATRIARCHS AT THE BIRTHS OF THEIR RESPECTIVE 


SONS, 
Genesis XT. Hebrew Text. Greek Version. 
oe eee | eee asheeiaanena 130 years 
Cainan's age (comp. Luke un.) 130 
NET [DR cscstincsistinracinsseccehansescaiae ele. sntuskanisai smimbiatiee 130 
Be Bcd ntnccdacniacdecsanncaseresical a ane ee Se 4 
PE Os anistininassnmnice "° stmbasenclianeudeinns bo 
NE IE cciddtsnainrdnsiabsecnninaneane’ a cements basmian 132 
NE SRR cdiciidcssivemammnsasscet " siasiecsesemanromantis 130 
DRE OOO i ctcvinssdasinscanseasernns Re  S sassceameceisirsacens a9 
NE 6 DR iccniccsnrvcicanitinividainnsanic BO pacitcnsecnemsvidnite 70 
From deluge to Arphaxad’s birth*... 20 co.cc eeceseeceee cence 2 
Ri acninisen aiecidnuisnneaniniquniienient 1132 


In the first table the difference between the reckoning of 
the Hebrew text and that of the Septuagint appears to be: 
(2242—1656— ) 586 years. 

In the second table the difference between the Hebrew text 
and its Greek translation is: (1172—292-— ) 880 years. 

The total difference, therefore, between the chronology of 
the Hebrew Pentateuch and that of its Greek Version is: 
(586 + 880— )1446 years. 


This dithe rence, the argitinie nwt continw Ss. IS WO accide ntal Ole 


for it ix clearly Hin possthl for any copyest or translator to conmtniudl 


fifteen unint ntional errors of such nuignitude and of such striking 
similarity, as the above, in two short ye nedlogical tables, The 
whole is evide ntly the work of ad sign : itis the vesull of “ wilful 
and deliberate corruption of the Hebrew tert. 

In answer to this argument we simple remark, that the 
chronological difference to which it reters, actually eXists. 


*Compare the (Oth and 12th verses of Genesis Xi. 
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While the Hebrew text counts only 1948 years from the cre- 
ation of Adam to the birth of Terah’s firstborn, the Septua- 
gint makes that period 3414 years long. This plain fact 
nobody ever has disputed. It is also pretty generally admit- 
ted that the difference in question cannot well be the result 
of carelessness or negligence. Suppose, therefore, we allow 
it to be the result of a wilful and deliberate corruption,— 
what then? Does such an assumption prove that the Hebrew 
tert has been corrupted? By no means. The only conelu- 
sion to be drawn in the meantime is, that if the Septuagint 
be right, the Hebrew text is at fault, and must have been 
altered at some time and by somebody, but if the Hebrew 
text be right, then its Greek translation has been trifled with. 
But here our adversaries step in with another argument. 
They say: 

2. Josephus, the great Jewish historian, follows the chronology 
of the Septuagint, which would not be the case, had he not looked 
upon the chronology of the Hebrew Testament as Salse, 

“Josephus follows the chronology of the Septuagint! It 
is strange, bay, it is surprising, that this assertion should ever 
have been made. For if we take the trouble to examine Jo- 
sephus, we shall find that he does not always follow the ehro- 
nology of the Septuagint, but frequently differs from it. In 
some instances he adopts the reckoning of the Ilebrew text, 
as we now have it, in others he follows that of the Septuagint, 
and in some instances he differs trom both. Besides there 
are in his statements and computations blunders and contra- 


dictions of so ridiculous a nature, that it is really a matter of 


surprise and astonishment, how historians and chronologists 
ever came to place any reliance on them at all. So he tells us, 
for instance, that Methuselah had Lamech tor his son, when 
“he was one bundred and eighty-seven years of age,” and 
that “Noah was born to Lamech when he was one hundred 
and eighty-two years old,”* both which statements will be 
found to agree with the present Hebrew text. In another 
paragraph, immediately preceding the one from which we 


*~ Antiquities,” Book I., chap. 3. 
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have just quoted, he affirms, that the “flood began two THov- 
SAND six hundred and fifty-six years from Adam the first 
man,” while the Hebrew text gives us the year ONE THOUSAND 
six hundred and fifty-six, and the Septuagint the year two 
thousand two hundred and ferty-two. Here he evidently 
differs from both the Hebrew text and its Greek version, and 
besides commits a most ridiculous blunder in adding up his 
own figures, the sum of which is not two thousand stx HUN- 
DRED and fifty-six, but two thousand Two HUNDRED and fifty- 
six. 

For a better illustration of what we have just stated, 
we now proceed to place the figures of the Ilebrew text, of 
Josephus, and of the Septuagint side by side in a separate 
tuble. 


AGES OF ANTE-DILUVIAN PATRIARCHS AT THE BIRTHS OF THEIR RESPECTIVE SONS, 


Hebrew Text. pts i ee 
Adam’s age............06. 130 romp B, . asunsesseneede 30 ong Serreirirrty + 230 years. 
RNS WR cccdessedinens i 205 umucua: = 
Enos’s age..............0 i ee 190 
Cainan’sS age........c.000 a errr 170 
Mahalaleel’s age........ ia ii 165 
GRINS CBO cn cicnisiscrser ree a 162 
Enoch’s age...........0 we Fh appetite i 165 
Methuselah’s age....... - — a er 167 
Lamech’s age........... . ie _ ae 188 
Sg eer ee aC 
Thence to deluge........100 ** cee eee eee i= 100 

Vear of delawe....1G56 ..........ccceccees. BN Niscsiskeniioneaas 2242 


In another place Josephus says,* that “Solomon began to 
lmild the temple one thousand and twenty years after Abra- 
ham’s coming out of Mesopotamia into Canaan, and one 
thousand four hundred and forty years after the deluge.” 
And again: that “from Adam, the first man who was created, 
until Solomon built the temple, there had passed in all three 
thousand one hundred and two years.” Now, if from three 
thousand one hundred and two years, which he tells us had 
clapsed from the creation of Adam to the building of the 


* “Antiquities,” Book VIII. Chap. 5. 
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temple, we deduct one thousand four hundred and forty years, 
Which he allots to the period from the deluge to the building 


= 


of the temple, we obtain for the ante-diluvian period (3102— 
1440 —) one thousand six hundred and sixty-two years, or only 
SIX years more than the present Ilebrew Text makes it : so that 
between the two different, statements, which he makes with 
regard to one and the same period, there appears to be a dis- 
crepaney of no less than (2656—1662—) nine hundred and 
ninety-four years ! 

But lest these ludicrous blunders of Josephus should not 
be deemed sutticient to prove that no reliance whatever can 
be placed on his chronological statements, we will now tarn 
our attention to his account of the post-diluvian period from 
Arphaxad to Abraham, or rather from the deluge to Terah’s 
tirst-born son, who, as we shall find occasion to show here- 
after, must have been Haran. The account Josephus gives 
us of that period is as follows: * Terah begat Abram in his 
seventieth year. Nahor begat Tlaran+ when he was one 


hundred and twenty vears old. Nabor was born to Serug at 
his hundred and thirty-second year. Ragan had Serug at 


one hundred and thirty; at the same time also Phaleg had 
Ragan. Heber begat Phaleg in his hundred and thirty- 
fourth year, he himself being begotten by Selah when he 
was a huudred and thirty years old; whom Arphaxad had 
for his son at the hundred and thirty-tifth year of his age. 
Arphaxad was the son of Shem, and born twelve years after 
the deluge.” 

According to this account the number of years from the 
deluge to Terah’s first born is nine hundred and ninety-three, 
and yet in the very same paragraph, in which the above state- 
ment oceurs, Josephus gravely tells us, that “Abram was 
born in the two hundred and ninety-second year after the 
deluge,” which is the very year indicated by the THebrew 
Text, if we go on the supposition that Abram was Terah’s 
first-born. 

The following table, when compared with the quotations 


just made from Josephus, will enable us to discover at a 


“Antiquities.” “Book I. Chap. 4- F Seems intended fur Terah, 
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glance, what relation his statements bear to the statements 
of the Greek version, as well as to those of the IHlebrew Text. 


PERIOD FROM THE DELUGS TO TERAH'S FIRST-BORN. 


Hebrew Text. Josephus. Greek Version® 
Deluge to Arphaxad...... © saastannnennion ED esacktsstintesebasiesen 2 years’ 
Arphaxad to Cainan...130 “ 
Arphaxad to Selah, ........35 ..........0000 135 Cainan to Selah,.....185  * 
NE BO FI ccs sini Miccatinacciens ED cesseiashsasnntitiosecasoes 130“ 
CUO OO PO asics RO  ccadevacesneitos GO asians sircasntatebnciooiion xa * 
Peleg to Reu,.............. DO catnininiansecs MOP ctansdernnucata Seasian 1300“ 
BE BO NE iicicciaracne spdackenacecied BA khsitaine nies neetek eneiieen Iso)“ 
EPO OO TUMOR isciscdsesc ek: ocevnnsrseccs SUED dkadsicbesmnrnisanense: duns io 
Nahor to Terah,,............ DD sccictitiaiinaien DOD ciinicenenvisunnstineiinane 179 
To Terah’s first-born,.....70 .......0ses000. De \isccanteniaenieemasan lass 
OMG cic OO asian sinnsisines DG iisiniciesiisecimnccie 1172 


From this table, as well as from the preceding remarks, it 
appears that Josephus follows neither the Septuagint nor the 
Original Hebrew, but his own fancy. He omits Cainan, 
whose name oecurs not in the Hebrew Text, yet is mentioned 
in the Greek version, Ile puts the name of Haran for that 
of Terah, and gives to Nahor fifty-nine years less than the 
Septuagint does. Moreover, he puts the birth of Arphaxad 
twelve years after the flood, whereas both the Septuagint and 
the Hebrew Text place its occurrence only two years after 
that catastrophe. He then makes the sum total of his fig- 
ures agree with the sum of the figures in the Hebrew Text, 
thereby involving himself in a contradiction so ridiculous 
and absurd that the serious reader, however willing to make 
allowances, can form but a very low estimate of his charaeter 
as an historian. 

Time and patience would fail us, were we to notice all the 
inaccuracies and blunders that may be found in the works of 
Josephus. We will mention but one more, and then have 
done with him for the present. In reference to Nehemiah’s 
tirst journey to Jerusalem he says: * “Ife (Nehemiah) came 
to Jerusalem in the twenty and fifth year of the reign of 
Xerxes,” whereas history informs us that that sovereign 


*“Antiquities,” Book XI. Chap. 5. 
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reigned only twenty years, (from 486 to 465 before Christ) 
and whereas the Septuagint, as well as the original Hebrew 
plainly affirm, that Nehemiah went to Jerusalem in the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes. * 

This, then, we trust, will be deemed sufficient to shew, that 
Josephus is about the poorest authority in chronological mat- 
ters to which our opponents could possibly refer us, and that 
their cause, so far from being benefited by such authority, is 
materially injured by it; for from the quotations which we 
have given, it clearly appears, that although he generally 
follows the Septuagint, when giving his figures in detail, vet 
in summing up he tries to accommodate himself to the original 
Hebrew Text. 

Our adversaries next refer us to Christ, the Evangelists, 
and the Apostles as authorities, to prove that the chronology 
of the Hebrew Bible is false, and that of the Septuagint cor- 
rect. They say: 

3. That the Hebrew Tert has heen corrupted appears, moreover, 
spsypbuvagy hjoy SY pun «nog, passayq 4no you) pot ayy Mott 
and A postl: s Treque ntly quote Strom the Septuagint, which tact 
/mplic san acknowl dqment, on their pert, of that translation 
heing a faithful one. Hence we conelude that in their day no dis- 
crepancies existed between the Hebrew Text and its Greek version, 
but that both agreed perfectly in every particular. For this reason 
St. Luke, in his genealogical table, + puts the name of Cainan ¢ 
between those of Arpharad and Selah, because he Sound it in the 
Septuagint and in the original Hebrew. Now if the name of this 
post-diluvian patriarch, in the days of St. Luke, occurred both in 
the Septuagint and in the Hebrew tect, while at present it is found 
only in the former, it is evident that the latter must have been cor- 
rupted since that time. 

Although the author of the above argument considers the 
sume very strong, so strong indeed, that he exclaims trium- 
phantly : * Thus the chronology of the Septuagint is confirmed by 
the New Testament, AXD NO CHRISTIAN WILL DEMAND ANY OTHER 
PROOFS, $ We cannot see where its great strength lies, unless 


*Nehem. 2: 1. Tt Luke 3 : 23—38. t Luke 3 : 36. 
%See “Seyffarth’s Recent Discoveries in Bibtlcal Chronology,’’ page 132. 
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“begging the question” to be proved be considered the chief 
strength of an argument. We therefore feel inclined to ask 
for additional proof, even at the risk of being considered “No 
CHristiax.” As regards our blessed Saviour, we have always 
supposed that the language in which He conversed and taught, 
was not the Greek, but the Aramaic. If we are right in 
this (and we do think that we are), then it is utterly impossi- 
ble for any person of common sense to conceive, how He 
could have quoted from the Septuagint ; for if Tle had done 
so, the very object for which He must be supposed to have 
made Tis quotations would have been defeated, the people to 
whom [le spoke being unable to understand Greek. To us the 
fact appears to be, that our blessed Saviour either quoted in 
Hebrew, the language in which the Old Testament Scriptures 
were written, and which differed but slightly from the Ara- 
maic, or else He clothed His quotations in an Aramaic dress, 
in order to make them intelligible to the very poorest capacity. 

As regards the Evangelists and Apostles of our blessed 
Lord, who (with the exception of St. Matthew) wrote in 
Greek to individuals and churches using that language, it 
would have looked strange indeed, if they had given their 
quotations in the original Hebrew, a language, of which the 
generality of their readers had no knowledge whatever. 
They therefore quoted in Greek, either translating from the 
original Hebrew, or copying from the Septuagint, as occasion 
required. We could easily prove, if it were necessary, that 
their quotations are sometimes /iteral translations of the origi- 
nal Hebrew, and that this is more particularly the case in 
passages where the translation of the Septuagint does not 
convey the exact and full meaning of the Hebrew word or 
words. The Epistle to the Hebrews affords numerous instan- 
ces of this kind, which the attentive reader of the Septuagint 
and of the Greck New Testament cannot fail to notice, as he 
passes along. 

The argument under review, therefore, so far from proving 
that the Apostles of our blessed Lord considered the Septua- 
gint as the inspired word of God, rather tends to show that 
they viewed it in the light of a mere human performance, 
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defective in many instances, and capable of improvement. 
They transeribed from it whenever it suited them, and they 
amended it whenever it was necessary, and there can be no 
doubt that, if cireumstances had permitted it, they would 
have given their Scripture quotations in the original Hebrew. 
That in the days of Christ and his Apostles, the Hebrew 
text and its Greek version were yet perfectly agreed in their 
genealogical statements, is a groundless assertion. This will 
appear when we still further compare the argument under re- 
view with some of the plain facts already before us. It is 
unfortunate for Dr. Seyffarth, that in order to fortify his po- 
sition he appeals so frequently to Josephus. When speaking 
about the post-dilavian patriarch Cainan, he again drags in 
Josephus. He says: “Josephus and the New Testament 
make mention of the patriarch Cainan (with 130 years) 
whose name does not occur in the present Hebrew text.”* 
Again he tells us, that “in his list of patriarchs St. Luke 
even mentions Cainan, the son of Arphaxad, to whom the 
Septuagint gives 150 years, but whose name is altogether 
omitted in the Hebrew copies now accessible to us, ALTHOUGH 
IN THE DAYS OF JOSEPHUS If WAS STILL THERE. + And in an- 
_ other place he observes: “Josephus assures us that he fol- 
lowed the Hebrew Bible, and yet he gives us not the chronology 
of the Masoretic tert, hut that of the Septuagint : this one would 
suppose to be a palpable proof that at that time both texts 
contained the same chronology.” 
3y no means! we answer. “One would” rather “suppose” 
something else; “one would suppose,” that the author of the 
above remarks had never read Josephus, for Josephus makes no 
mention of that patriarch Cainan, whose name occurs in the 
36th verse of the 3d chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. With this 
fact the table of post-diluvian patriarchs, on page 13, has 
already made us familiar. We have, moreover, sufficiently 
convinced ourselves that Josephus does not give us the chro- 
nology of the Septuagint, but rather that of the Hebrew 
text. For if he tells us that Solomon’s Temple was built in 


*»Wahre Zeitrechnung des Alten Testaments,’ page 3. 
+*Wahre Zeitrechuung,’’ p. 29. tlbid., p. 60. 
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the year three thousand one hundred and two from the crea- 
tion, and in the year one thousand four hundred and forty 
after the deluge, he thereby shows clearly (in contradiction, of 
course, of what he states elsewhere) that he puts the deluge 
in the year one thousand six hundred and sixty-two, and 
theretore differs but six years from the chronology of the 
Hebrew text. He also informs us plainly, as we have seen 
already, that Abram was born in the two hundred and nine- 
ty-second year after the deluge, which is the precise year of 
the Hebrew reckoning. “Valpable proot” this, that Josephus 
follows the chronology of the Septuagint! “palpable proof” 
this, that in his days both the Hebrew text and its Greek 
version were yet pertectly agreed ! 

But leaving Josephus out of the question, does not the fact 
that St. Luke the evangelist makes mention of Cainan, whose 
name does not occur in the Llebrew text of Genesis, look very 
much like a declaration from him, that the Septuagint is cor- 
rect and the Ilebrew text false? We answer: it does not. 
St. Luke, we believe, had not the remotest idea of endorsing 
the genealogical statements of the Septuagint at the expense 
of the Ilebrew Scriptures; his object simply was to trace the 
genealogy of Jesus of Nazareth on the maternal side. For 
this purpose he used the Old Testament Scriptures in the 
Greek language, which was then very extensively spoken, 
and which was probably his own vernacular. In those Serip- 
tures he found the name of Cainan among the post-diluvian 
patriarchs, and retained it. Ile may have known that that 
name was not in the Ilebrew text, and yet he did not choose 
to omit it in his table. Why he did not omit it we cannot 
tell. He, doubtless, had his good reasons. Ile may have 
feared that by the omission of that name he might render his 
gospel a stumbling-block to such of his readers as were in the 
habit, fromfnecessity, of consulting the Septuagint in search- 
ing atter divine truth. Besides, he may have been satisfied 
in his own mind, that ia a certain sense Cainan really was 
the son of Arphaxad, and the father of Selah. Ile may 
probably have known, what we can have no means of know- 
ing 


=? 


viz. that Cainan was related by marriage to both Ar- 
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phaxad and Selah, and that for this reason the Septuagint 
mentioned him as son of the former, and father of the lat- 


ter, in like manner as he (St. Luke) called Joseph a “son of 


Heli,” whereas he was only Heli’s son-in-law. St. Luke, 
finally, may have known something of those oriental tradi- 


tions concerning Cainan, which make him the inventor of 


astronomy, and which affirm, besides, that he was the first 
man to whom divine honors were paid. But whatever may 
have been the reasons and motives of St. Luke for inserting 
the name of Cainan in his genealogical table, we take it for 
granted, that they would be perfectly satisfactory to us, if we 
knew them. Heuce we cannot see what this fact has to do 
with the chronology of the Hebrew text. For supposing 
that this Cainan was Arphaxad’s son-in-law, and Selah’s 
tather-in-law, and that for this reason, as well as on account 
of his astronomical celebrity, both the Septuagint and St. 
Luke inserted his name in their genealogical tables, can that 
be any reason for us to doubt the correctness of the genea- 
logical tables of the Hebrew Pentateuch, because in those 
tables the word “son” is used in its primary signification 
only? Certainly not. Or shall we blame St. Luke for using 


the word “son” in a wider sense, and inserting the name of 


Cainan between those of Arphaxad and Selah, as the Septua- 
gint had done before him? Shall we say that he had no 
right to do so, except for the express purpose of endorsing 


the chronology of the Septuagint? Shall we contend that if 


he had no such intention he ought to have told us so, and to 
have pointed out to us all the instances in which he uses the 
word “son” in a wider sense than that in which the genealog- 
ical tables of the Hebrew Pentateuch use it’ We certainly 
cannot be so foolish. It ought to be sufficient for us to know 
that the author of the Hebrew Pentateuch had a chronological 
object, besides his genealogical one, and therefore was compelled 
to use the word “son” in its strict sense, while St. Luke, having no 


chronological object, was at liberty to use the same word in a wider 
sense. Ile stated what he knew to be facts. He knew that 
Joseph was the son of Heli in some sense, and he also knew 
that Cainan was the son of Arphaxad in some sense. As to 
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whether 130 years elapsed between the birth of Arphaxad 
and that of Cainan, or 135 years between the birth of Cainan 
and that of Selah, as the Septuagint affirmed, he had nothing 
to do with that. Ience if fault needs be found somewhere, 
let it not be found with St. Luke, nor with the Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch, but let it be found with the authors of the Septua- 
gint. 

The fourth and most important argument of those who 
labor to sustain the chronology of the Septuagint at the ex- 
pense of the Hebrew text, is based on quotations froin the 
“Fathers.” As this argument requires a discussion of some 
length, we will leave it to another article. 


oo 


ARTICLE IT. 


THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF TRUE MANHOOD.* 
By C. Vos. Levy, Esq., of Frederick, Maryland. 

Tn attempting to discharge the duty of the evening, I do 
not propose to discuss anything theoretical or speculative in 
its nature. Theory, however specious and attractive it 
may be to the hearer or reader, is of necessity mainly 
speculative, with comparatively little that is practical. Con- 
ducting us hood-winked into some trackless labyrinth of 
intricate thought, plunging us headlong into some lurid 
abyss of deep mental research, and as we emerge, flashing 
upon us some of the brightest scintillations of intellect, 
sparkling and dazzling in their brillianey, captivating us 
by the acumen displayed, often sophistical in its charae- 
ter, and thus in effect, whether intentional or otherwise, 
ingeniously blending darkness with light, shadow with sun- 
shine, phantom with matter, error with truth, it is after all 
simply the what-may-or-may-not-be, and probably just as lia- 
ble to lead the many astray as to set the few aright. Cer- 
tainly one of the most delightful forms of mental entertain- 
ment is to be taken into the midst of some chaotic mass of 


‘An Address deliver. d before the Alumni of Pennsylvania College, on 
Wednesday evening, June 24th, 1874. 
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material, to see the timber hewed, sawed, planed and sand- 
papered, to see the stone quarried, cut, dressed and polished, 
to witness the process by which the rough ashlars are made 
perfect, to be lost in amazement at the rapidity and delicacy 
of the operation and the skill and industry of the workmen, 
to be covered all over with the dirt and dust of the workshop, 
and thus behold reared before our very eyes a structure grand 
in its proportions, magnificent in its architectural designs, 
gorgeous in its spendor. It is a still higher form of intellee- 
tual amusement to be one’s self the architeet who contrives 
the plan, and at the sametime the workman who ereets and 
completes the building. 

Bat, in workmanship of this kind, we are apt to be deceived 
by appearances, and, in the beauty and grandeur of the edi- 
tice, we lose sight of the real nature of the materials employed 
in its construction, and of the mortar, pins and serews which 
hold it together; and frequently the keystone of the arch 
which supports the structure is bright but brittle erystal. 

Those of us who have emerged from college walls and have 
gone forth into the active walks of life, have engaged zeal- 
ously in its earnest campaigns and have bivouacked upon its 
tented fields, have become somewhat insensible to the charms 
of the speculative and imaginary,and have studied, and some 
at least, L trust, have learned, to grapple manfully and success- 
fully with its sullen aetualities and stern practicalities. The 
real we have to deal with, and it is the real we should strive 
to be, making it a constant aim to seek truth as opposed to 
error, fact as contradistinguished from illusion or speculation; 
for he who wastes his life in watching and admiring the fit- 
ful clouds of fancy that may happen to flit over his head, will 
stumble across many a rough and stubborn fact in his path- 
way through life,and in the end fall prostrate and unsuccess- 
ful amid a storm of bitter realities. 

The topic which suggested what thoughts the stolen mo- 
ments of the last few weeks have enabled me to clothe in 
words is, The Tixs: ntial keh mets of True Manhood. 

We all strive to be men, real men, true men, strong men. 


The result in a given case depends upon the degree of strength 
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bestowed upon the effort, and the conception of the individ- 
ual as to in what manhood consists. Each has his aspirations 
and ambitions, his darling idol at whose shrine he hourly 
bends and upon whose altar he places his choicest offerings. 
Every man, at some time or other, generally in early man- 
hood, sketches upon his mental trestle-board his plans for 
life, lays down a line which he proposes to follow, witha 
fixed end in view, to the attainment of which he devotes 
himself as long as life itself lasts. Every one draws his 
model upon canvas, paints himself just as he would like to 
be, hangs it upon his heart’s wall, in its innermost chamber, 
looks upon it, studies it daily and hourly, and spends his 
whole existence in a perpetual and incessant struggle to re- 
produce in himself just what the pencils of ambition and 
fancy have delineated in the picture. 

In the struggle all are not alike efficient. Some are ex- 
tremely zealous, others are more indolent. Some exhibit an 
amount of energy that enables them to approximate the real- 
ization of their cherished hopes and schemes, so much so that 
it might be difficult for one, other than the combatant him- 
self, to distinguish the original from the copy, the prototype 
from the re-production ; whilst others employ so little earnest- 
ness in the effort that, to the superficial observer and careless 
student of human nature, they seem to live without any end 
in view at all. But even these latter have within them the 
desire to be something, a certain, fixed, definite something. 
Every man of them has his ideal conception of manhood, 
which he wants to embody and personate in himself, and 
whether there be error or not in the conception, the patent, 
glaring defect is in the execution, and their plans and aims 
for the most part remain mere castles built in air. Thus a//, 
either actually or ideally, live among a class superior to them- 
selves, let the superiority consist in whatever it may. 

Every sane man may be a true man. No degree of phys- 
ical development, no fixed standard of mental culture, no 
circumstance or combination of circumstances extraneous to 
the man himself, enters into the essential elements. Back in 

Vol. V. No. 1. 4 
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the iron ages of the past, and to some extent in the chival- 
ric ages of later days, great bodily strength and the ability 
to perform feats of physical prowess were populary regarded 
as the insignia of manhood ; but these, when subjected to 
the criticism of enlightened minds, aided in their investigation 
by the pure light which is reflected and revealed from the 
Source of alt light, dwindle into mere animal power, which 
if admitted to be the proper test, instead of making man the 
climax of created being, sinks him beneath the level of many 
a brute. 

So, too, he who possesses the highest possible degree of in- 
tellectual ability, though he may be a benefactor to his race 
and a perfect adept in his specialty, whatever it may be, may 
be the falsest of men and the basest of villains. 

No! manhood in its highest, purest, noblest and truest 
forms, is within the grasp of each and all. The strong and 
the feeble, the bright and the dull, the wealthy and the poor, 
the lofty and.the humble can all make of themselves the 
highest type of man, and fora failure to do it there can be 
uo reasonable moral excuse. 

Manhood then, being dependent upon neither mind, body, 
nor estate, can contain no essential ingredient which is con- 
fined to a given class. The elements that will be noticed, are 
few and simple in their character. 

One of the most important of the essential elements of a 
manly character is that of ‘nd/viduality, in thonght and ae- 
tion. The real man thinks for himself and acts for himself. 
His own brain is the workshop in which he forges his destiny. 
The thoughts and conceptions evolved in it and by it, are the 
sole material with which he creates it. Talent, genius, im- 
pulse, passion and the heaven born instinets of his nature, 
are merely the tools and implements which he employs, and 
wields and controls in its manufacture. Ile has within him- 
self all the necessary resources, he wants nothing external in 
its construction, does not look for circumstances to make a 
tan of him, but makes himself,and at the same time, second- 
arily, makes whatever circumstances may be requisite for the 
making of himself. In one sense, he acts as if he were the 
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only man upon the face of the earth, and all the rest of cre- 
ation a blot or a blank; not that he ignores his kind entirely, 
but that he treats them along with the rest of created beings 
as a subject-matter upon which he must think, and as objects 
upon which and with relation to which he must very fre- 
quently act. The very fact of the existence of beings other 
than himself, creates at once a system of correlative rights 
and obligations, and of reciprocal sources and objects of en- 


joyment and happiness; rights, which he is authorized to 


demand from and enforce against others, whether in the re- 
lation of husband and wife, parent and child, friend and 
neighbor, master and servant, the party of the first part, the 
party of the second and as many other parts as there may be, 
or whether they be such as are engendered by the universal 
brotherhood of the race: obligations which involve the 
duties he owes to others, arising from the same relations, 
whether they be ties of affection, consanguinity, friendship, 
business, or of a common humanity: sources and objects of 
happiness, to the extent to which he aids the feeble, advises 
the imprudent, instructs the less informed, relieves the dis- 
tressed, lifts up the fallen, heals the afflicted, shields the in- 
nocent, justifies the right; in short, to the extent to which 
he derives pleasure from, or bestows it upon the rest of his 
kind in his contact with them. 

Again, to think for one’s self does not debar one from 
taking into consideration the thoughts and opinions of other 
people. In doing so, however, a proper degree of discrimina- 
tion is to be exercised. The views of others are useful main- 
ly tor the purpose of suggesting thought, or calling attention 
to some material fact which may have escaped one’s notice, 
and thus aiding in the solution of some difficulty or the 
elimination of truth. To read a book with the deliberate 
intention of endorsing all that the author may say, or to con- 
sult another with the pre-determination of accepting his 
views and making them one’s own, is mere child’s play. 
It is the suicide of a man, the destruction of all that isin him 
or of him but the physical. On the other hand, a man is at 
liberty to regard the acts and conduct of other people under 
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a given state of circumstances, not for the purpose of imita- 
tion, but as tending to aid him in forming a correct judg- 
ment as to how he should act, by considering the motives, 
‘auses and consequences of the various courses pursued by 
_others in similar or approximately similar contingencies. In 
this consists the practical utility of biography, history, ethics 
und other branches of human knowledge. Even a knowledge 
of human nature itself and a study of its almost infinite 
forms and phases, can be of no real service, other than to 
afford assistance in determining the propriety, right or neces- 
sity of some meditated course of action. 

The moral responsibility of an act rests solely with the in- 
dividual who commits it, the accountability for a wrong is 
with him alone who is guilty of its perpetration; for an 
omission in the discharge of duty, or failure to seize upon'an 
opportunity, he only who is derelict is amenable. In morals 
there is no division of responsibility ; there are no joint obli- 
gations, no suretyships. In a pecuniary transaction the lia- 
bility may be divided in any desired proportions ; it may be 
several, joint or conditional, just as the parties may agree. 
But there is no such thing as a guaranty of safety in case of 

moral deficiency. No man can indemnify another from loss 
by reason of an act of moral turpitude, but all are severally 
responsible for their own acts. 

In crimes which are mala per se, human law attempts to 
catch the spirit of the moral law. Under its provisions he 
who encourages or aids in the commission of a crime is pun- 
ished as an accessory ; he who perpetrates and consummates 
it as the principal. But in the administration of human law, 
the corpus delicti or gravamen of the offence consists in the 
consummation of the plot, and unless the overt act be com- 
mitted there is no offence. In morals there may be an actual 
crime regardless of the accomplishiment of the scheme, and 
in viewing human action from this standpoint, there are 
thousands of substantive offences which we find nowhere else. 
Ile who incites to the commission of an act, or fails to pre- 
vent when in his power, he who neglects to do what diity de- 
mands, as well as he who commits an actual, positive wrong, 
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is, in the estimation of every enlightened mind, to say noth- 
ing of the judgment of a higher power as disclosed to us by 
revelation, guilty of a substantive offence, and is judged, by 
at least this class of men, and all who follow in their wake, 
by this standard of responsibility, and treated accordingly. 
Man’s responsibility, then, being, even in the estimation of 
his fellows, individual, his acts should be likewise individual. 
There being no partnership liability, no corporate accounta- 
bility, he should realize his situation and the extent of it, 
his responsibility and the full measure of it, should assume it 
treely and meet it like a man, fairly and squarely; not at- 
tempting on the one hand to palm off the acts of others as 
his own, nor on the other to excuse his own conduct by do- 
ing precisely what those who surround him have done. 

It is in this respect that many of our most common errors, 
especially among young men, are made. Fear of public opin- 
ion and of inciting opposition, undue squeamishness as to 
offending others, dread of antagonism and a morbid desire to 
imitate and do what others do, have crushed and prostrated 
many a man who might have been a leader and even a hero 
in the battle of life. You have seen some young man in the 
clerical profession who has selected some popular Doctor of 
Divinity as his model, and in whose footsteps he attempts to 
tread. His ascent into the pulpit, the studied poses he as- 
sumes, the style of his gesticulation, the tone of his voice, 
all tell you at once, with unerring certainty, although you 
may never have seen his model, that he is merely imitating 
another, that he is a counterfeit and a fraud. Or, if you have 
ever had the misfortune to be in court, you may have seen 
some member of the much abused profession to which I be- 
long, with disheveled hair, loosened neck-tie and extended 
wrist-bands, ranting before a jury, in imitation of some zeal- 
ous advocate who, amid the glow of eloquence, the fervency 
of his effort and the enthusiasm and excitement of a hotly- 
tought case, in which his feelings and sense of right were eu- 
listed, may have, perhaps unconsciously to himself, increased 
his comfort at the expense of his appearance. But neither of 
these gentlemen would impress you as very fair specimens of 
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true manhood. Others, displaying more ingenuity by com- 
plicating the process, will select one element of imitation 
trom one man, and other elements from other men, and com- 
bining them in very much the same way that a druggist min- 
gles the ingredients of a prescription, represent the compound 
resulting from the mixture as a man. 

The glaring defect of the men of the present day arises 
from a failure to act upon their individual responsibility. 
Men who aspire to places high in life, who occupy our most 
prominent official positions, who are applauded and, in some 
instances, almost worshiped by the multitude, are really 
afraid of their shadows. The shrewd and successful politician 
of this age, is he who has no opinions of his own, and follows 
public sentiment wherever it may lead Unwilling to com- 
mit himself upon any proposition unless he can do so with 
perfect safety to himself, watching upon every question the 
ebb and flow of popular sentiment or prejudice, often times 
staggering and reeling to and fro, like a drunken man, with 
it in its fitful and capricious movements, he at last leaps to 
the front, perhaps at the very moment of victory, becomes 
the most ardent partisan, the most loud-mouthed champion, 
seizes the standard, lays hold upon the battle-flags and, while 
professing to lead, but following in fact, secures what to him 
are the most valuable trophies of the conquest—the honor, 
the money, and the chance of getting more of both—and 
leaves others to console themselves with the idea, sometimes 
delusive, that they have triumphed in a matter of principle 
or of right. If he fail to succeed, it is generally attribatable 
to a mere error in calculation, a mistake in determining as to 


what view a majority will take. Thus in the estimation of 


many honest persons the very name has become a by-word 
and term of reproach. In the early days of the Republic, 
one who was recognized as a politician manufactured opin- 
ion, never followed it. When a question of right or public 
policy arose, he assumed a position from his individual stand- 
point, plantal himself upon it, and fought it out upon that 
line. If he were recognized as the leader of a party or fae- 
tion, /e made the sentiment and forced his tollowers to adopt it. 
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and there have been instances in our country’s history of men 
to whom we may well point with pride, who would rather be 
right than President—a sentiment which it would be well for 
many of our public men of this day to emblazon in letters of 
gold upon their political escutcheons. No valid reason can 
be given why a politician, in the proper signification of the 
term, and it is only in such that L use it, should not be as 
honest, as independent, as individual as any one else. 

What the present wants, especially in a country such as 
ours, is true men, men who will be as true to principle as the 
ueedle to the pole, who will fix their eye steadily upon a 
creed they seek to have recognized and adopted, will centre 
all their energies upon the effort to achieve success, will bend 
and break down every obstacle that presents itself, and will 
pursne the end in view utterly regardless of consequences, 
especially as to themselves. Such men in the vast majority 
of instances will be successful, and, if fall they must, will 
fall with their colors flying, with the consciousness of having 
attempted to do right, and submit to an honorable defeat, 
sometimes more honorable than a triumph. 

There have been various epochs in the past which are de- 
signated as golden, silver, brazen and iron, so called with 
reference mainly to the degree and copiousness of the intel- 
lectual ability displayed during the respective periods; but 
no generation has yet existed that has assumed to itself or 
had accorded to it by posterity the appellation of the age of 
steel. Generation has followed generation, each having its 
own diagnostic form of ambition pervading the entire popu- 
lar mind and influencing the popular heart, until the whole 
mass of people existing at the time have seemed to unite in 
one common effort to stamp the age with some distinctive 
characteristic ; and while in all ages there has been an under- 
current of public sentiment and a commendable but hampered 
and fettered attempt to make the age a true one, success has 
not yet been attained. And though the efforts of good men 
in this age will form one link in the grand moral chain 
which binds together all ages, past and future, certain it is, 
that their cherished hopes will not be realized with our gen- 
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eration. Fraud and corruption, the appropriation to one’s 
self of property belonging to others or to the publie, and dis- 
honesty in general, in its numerous forms, prompted by the 
desire to amass wealth, to live sumptuously and to squander 
money with reckless extravagance and fast living, itself in- 
duced, not so much by any supposed intrinsic happiness ex- 
pected to be derived from such mode of life,as by an unmanly 
propensity to imitate, to do just as others do, and live just as 
others live, and an inordinate ambition to outdo and excel 
others in extravagance and folly, are entirely too prevalent 
in this day ever to permit this age as such to become a true 
one. If each were to act in accordance with his own proper 
notions, regardless of the conduct and views of his fellow- 
men, the display of silliness and tinsel would be diminished 
vastly indeed. 

Though, in many respects, this age eannot be a model wor- 
thy of imitation by our successors, still there is every incen- 
tive, to all who feel an interest in the moral progress of the 
world, to use all their energy in the effort to make one link 
in the chain as strong and as bright as we can. Presuming 
that those who have preceded us have done what they could 
in their respective stages in the world’s progress, and trusting 
that those who are to come after us will come up to the full 
measure of their duty, let ws realize and discharge ours, each 
doing what God and society demand and have a right to ex- 
pect from him. 

“The great hearts of the olden time 
Are beating with you, full and strong; 
All holy memories, and sublime, 
And glorious, around you throng. 
Press on! and we who may not share 
The wreaths and glories of the fight, 
At least may ask in earnest prayer 
God's blessing on the right.”’ 

Here, again, the result of individual effort is not to be un- 
derrated. The vast majority of mankind failing to act from 
their individual sense of right and propriety, and even the 
best and strongest of men, in many things and at many times 
yielding to influences emanating from others, the power of the 
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individual becomes so much the stronger and his responsibil- 
ity so much the greater. Unconsciously to ourselves, we are 
all to some extent constantly modifying the opinions, shaping 
the movements, and moulding the destiny of others, and at 
the same time are constantly receiving impressions from 
others which materially affect our own views and our own 
destiny. The susceptibility arises partly from the weakness 
of our nature, differing, with reference to the various subject- 
matters of thought and action, with the individual, and 
partly from the position in which we are placed by Providence 
as social beings; the power emanates from the same situation 
in life and the innate or acquired strength of our nature, dif- 
fering likewise with the individual. Weakness, in some 
given form, comes in contact with strength, and yields to the 
superior foree. The weaker in the first instance may be the 
stronger with reference to some other subject of inquiry, and 
may be the controlling power in that respect. Man can 
scarcely retain his physical existence independent of his fel- 
lows, nor can he live an isolated being, either mentally or 
morally. The result of his actions and the effect of his 
words cannot terminate with himself, but will be felt, not 
only by those in whose presence they are done or uttered, and 
by those to whom they are directly communicated by others, 
but mediately, through numberless channels, they will be 
felt by and imparted to many who have never seen or heard 
of the source whence they originated. At our every step, 
influencing the destiny of others, every word we utter, every 
act we perform, becomes at once a secret reservoir, which dis- 
tributes its streamlets through hidden conduits, how many, 
how far, and where, we canuot tell. No kind of power can be 
negative or inert. The very word implies something active 
in its nature; and so moral force must be positive in its char- 
acter, positive for good or active for evil. Thus by our acts 
and utterances, by precept and example, we are always doing 
something that aids either in the elevation or degradation of 
the intellectual and moral condition of others, of the age and 
of the race. 
Vol. V. No. 1. 5 
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It is a force which is incessantly proceeding from us, 
whether we will, or will not, utterly regardless of our own 
volition. Its existence we cannot prevent, its effect and 
power we can restrain but little, but its kind and character 
are thoroughly within our control, and fearful is the respon- 
sibility if we fail in this respect to govern it aright. If per- 
sistent for good, we may profit those who are strangers to us, 
and even those who, we feared, could not be influenced. If 
for evil, we may injure those whom least of all we would 
seek to harm. So subtle is its influence that if we are 
brought into frequent personal intercourse with a mind more 
vigorous than our own, even though it be one whom we de- 
spise or hate, it will impart additional strength to ours, and, 
in spite of ourselves, we will imbibe some of its sentiments. 
We read of an act of moral turpitude, and instantly, either 
all the virtue we have within us rushes to the front to guard 
her citadel and nerve us afresh for a life of purity and_reeti- 
tude, or additional crevices appear in the ramparts, and the 
walls become so much the weaker. We hear of an act of 
personal prowess or valor, either physical, mental or moral, 
the execution of something beyond which men ordinarily 
succeed in accomplishing, and the heart bounds, the blood 
courses more swiftly through our veins, and there is an in- 
stantaneous determination to be more earnest and vigorous 
ourselves. It may be temporary sometimes, but the impres- 
sion is received and its power felt. 

As we are thus pos/tive/y always controlling and being con- 
trolled by others, so, negatively and by acts of omission, we 
are constantly affecting others and exercising an influence 
over them by a failure to speak or act in a given case or with 
reference to a particular subject. 

It is these mutual impressions and these mutual failures 
to impress, which unite all who constitute the existing gener- 
ation and bind together inseparably all generations, past, 
present, and to come. Thus the dead influence the living, 
and the living influence the unborn. Every generation that 
lias preceded us is partially responsible for what we are, and 
thus we are responsible for what every generation that suc- 
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ceeds us will be, down to the end of time; and the individual 
is responsible preportionably in the same manner. 

Man’s necessary power over others, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, coupled with his responsibility, should furnish 
him with a sufficient incentive to act always with a proper 
conception and application of his own individuality. 

‘*Alas for the player who idly depends, 

In the struggle of life upon kindred and friends, 
Whatever the value of blessings like these, 
They can never atone for inglorious ease, 

Nor comfort the coward who finds with a groan, 
That his crutches have left him to ‘go it alone.’ 
In battle or business, whatever the game ; 

In law as in love it is ever the sume ; 

In the straggle tor power, or scramble for pelf, 
Let this be your motto: ‘Rely on yourself 
For whether the prize be a ribbon or throne, 
The victor is he who can ‘go it alone.” 


Without this he can never be a man, and never attain per- 
manent success, The sphere in lite for which Providence de- 
signed him can never be filled, and the noble mission which 
he is authorized and delegated by the Omnipotent Monarch 
to execute must remain forever unaccomplished. Success can 
ouly be secured by traveling fearlessly and with conscious 
strength a rugged road beset with trials and dangers, and by 
scaling its most difficult heights alone, and independent ot 
human assistance. Just as the oak of the forest surrounded 
and protected by its fellows, if robbed of its neighbors will 
yield to the first rude blast that sweeps along, so he that 
clings to others, breathes their breaths and thinks their 
thoughts, and is pushed and steamed up the hills of life by 
a power outside of himself, the moment the power upon which 
he places his reliance ceases to operate, must fall, and no- 
thing remains but his own weak self. And just as the tree, 
grown in the open field and continually exposed to the storm 
and tempest, will resist successfully the force of the elements 
and become its own protector, so the greater and more nu- 


merous the difficulties man encounters, the bet ter and strong: 
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er he becomes. God and self are the only pass-words to suc- 
cess, the only architects of men. 

Among the necessary ingredients of true manhood and some- 
whut allied to the quality just discussed, is that of transparency. 
Every profession has its peculiar temptations, arising partly 
trom the character of the profession itself, and partly from 
the willingness, and almost eagerness, of people to be im- 
posed upon with reference to that profession. The cast of 
education which a lawyer receives, and the nature of human 
actions and dealings which he is constantly considering, and 
upou which he bestows all his labor, either by attacixing or 
sustaining the conduct of others, produces a tendency to 
chicanery, which is encouraged and fostered by a large num- 
ber of persons who desire a legal opinion when they need 
none, a long formal instrument, full of “saids” and ‘afore- 
saids,” when a line would suffice, and a disposition of their 
fancied rights by a judicial tribunal, when they have scarcely 
the shadow of a right to protect. Charlatanism is the special 
temptation of the physician, How many of them exaggerate 
the disease in order to magnify the cure, and how many peo- 
ple are there who expect and insist upon some unnecessary 
and noxious drag, when a mere caution as to food, water or 
exercise is the only proper remedy? With the clergy there 
is a tendency to priesteraft; and thus all professions, all 
trades and occupations, and every situation in life, present 
some one or more peculiar forms of temptation to the indi. 
vidual. 

The intellect recognizes and appreciates the personal quali- 
ties which bestow honor and strength upon their possessor, 
and hence there is a tendency in men who are destitute of 
them to assume them with a view of obtaining the same ben- 
efits as if they possessed them ; and it is the counterfeit of 
these qualities, and especially the moral qualities, which 
enables insincere and designing men to gain the confidence 
of and impose upon their fellows. Every virtue is simulated, 
every honorable trait of character counterfeited, and men in 
the conscious presence of their God and with his very name 


upon their lips, will even assume the garb of religion in 
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which to perpetrate their evil designs. How much is the 
face of man prostituted from its original design, and what 
an uncertain criterion, what a miserable caricature of the 
heart it becomes! The man of the world regards language 
as a veil with which to conceal his thoughts, and mislead as 
to his designs. He is an index without contents, a title-page 
and nothing more. 

Of course no true man can be insincere. To be insincere 
is to be false, the false can never be true. The true man is 
pure in his motives, frank in his manner, candid in his state- 
ments. He 

“considers 
Nature without apparel ; without disguising 
Of custom or compiiment ; and gives thoughts 
Words, and words truth, and truth boldness. He whose 
Honest freeness makes it his virtue to 
Speak what he thinks, will make it his necessity 
To think what is good.’’ 
“His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love sincere, his thoughts imimacelate, 
His tears pure inessengers sent from his heart, 
His heart as far froin fraud, as heaven from earth.’’ 


In the long ran the man who is transparent will achieve 
more than one who is designing. Freed from the restraints 
and tremors which fetter those who contemplate the perpe- 
tration of a fraud, with the intellect unclouded, not wasting 
half its strength in the effort to conceal his designs, with the 
heart undaunted, not quivering with fear lest his schemes be 
disclosed and frustrated, but with steady nerve and unflinch- 
ing eye, and concentrated will, he boldly avows what he 
seeks to accomplish and throws his whole undivided self into 
the struggle to attain it. The infidel is nobler than the hyp- 
ocrite ; the blasé infinitely better than the deceiver; the open, 
defiant, transparent villain is a thousand fold higher type of 
man, than the cowardly, sneaking, designing trickster. Give 
a man an honest cause to espouse, busy him up with the con- 
sciousness that it is free from guile, tire up his passions and 
ignite his soul with such flames as can be enkindled only 
when maintaining the right, and he becomes a power almost 
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invincible. Beauty of language, elegance of style and man- 
nerism, the most vivid flights of imagination, the most skill- 
ful master pieces of sophistry and a// the accomplishments of 
polished oratory are swept away before him like chaff before 
the wind. If there be any one vice upon earth worthy of 
the detestation of the race and the abhorrence of the Deity, it 
is that of insincerity and deceit. The true man is clear as 
erystal, because he has nothing foul to conceal, and the 
streams of influence that flow from him are as limpid as the 
water that trickles from the mountain’s side. 

Another essential element of true manhood is earnestness. 
Ours is an age of progress. At no time in the history of the 
world has there been such a degree of activity displayed as 
exists in the present century, and the nearer we approach its 
close, the more incessant that activity becomes. Talk of 
the past as you will, admire its heroes and the men who 
made it what it was, read its tremendous struggles and the 
mighty deeds which it has achieved, but where in all the cen- 
turies that have preceded us has it been so great and grand 
a thing to be a man as in the present day ? 

What history furnishes is but a panorama of the past, 
seizing upon and exhibiting only those objects which excite 
some emotion or enthusiasm in the mind of the traveler, and 
are supposed to be capable of awakening a glow of admiratiou 
or interest in the spectator. We see the past, just as we look 
back upon childhood’s sunny hours, shorn of its real trials 
and asperities, and invested with ideal splendors. 

The transcendent virtue of the present, is its earnest, cease- 
less, intense activity, permeating alike the world of matter 
and the realm of mind. Inthe physical world, the surface 
cultivated assiduously and stimulated artificially, is forced to 
yield its emerald products aud golden harvests much more 
abundantly and more frequently than ever before. The secret 
vaults of the earth, in which have been locked for centuries 
some of its most precious treasures and most valuable re- 
sources, have been songht out with a vigor, and compelled 
to disgorge their hidden contents with a rapidity altogether 
unprecedented, Vessels glide more quickly over the billows 
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of the ocean, horses run faster and trot more swiftly, man 
moves more briskly, and everything rushes on with an accel- 
eration of speed never witnessed in the past. 

Everything, however insignificant, in the material world is 
pressed into the service of man, and a single thought inspired 
by inventive genius, or emanating from the developments and 
researches of science, is seized upon and utilized by thonu- 
sands. Morse experiments with the electric fluid, and to-day 
messages are transmitted along miles upon miles of wire and 
eable, which traverse both land and sea, encircling the globe, 
with the rapidity of thought itself: and thousands are in- 
debted for their occupations in life, and the means whereby 
to obtain a livelihood, toa single conception of the human 
brain. A Frenchman retains the shadow of objects upon a 
polished plate, and to-day the human face becomes immortal, 
and the lineaments of those we love, which no limner before 
could but imitate, are caught just as they are and perpetua- 
ted long after those we cherish have mouldered into dust : 
and from that one conception in the mind of Daguerre, a 
branch of industry has sprung up, world-wide in its extent, 
and the sustenance of thousands is attributable to it. 

Men of science are making their researches and conducting 
their investigations with fearful activity, hazarding even life 
itself in the experiment. One of the most recent instances of 
martyrdom in the cause of science, is that of an earnest 
young German physician, named Otto Obermeir. Not quite 
a year ago the cholera was raging in Berlin. Swiftly it was 
borne to other cities, and the whole ewpire was threatened 
with the pestilence. A commission was issued by the gov- 
ernment to make an exhaustive inquiry into its history and 
mode of propagation, and to investigate as to the germ or 
poison, and its effectual treatment. This brave young man, 
scarcely past his thirtieth year, devoted himself to the work 
and “thought that he had discovered the clew ; and with a 
heroism as far above the heroism of the battle-field as it is 
nobler to sacrifice one’s self to save men than to destroy 
them, resolved to test his discovery upon himself. Obtaining 
from one of his patients some of the deadly choleraic germ, 
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he went deliberately to his room, placed a table with pencil 
und paper at his bed-side, lay calmly down upon the bed, 
opened a vein in his arm, and inserted the deadly poison. He 
thought he had discovered how to neutralize it ; if so, man 
was master of the pestilence forevermore. But he was 
wrong, and the error was fatal. He lived seven hours, and 
then died; but, during those seven dying hours, the young 
hero observed, with scientific exactness, the effects and pro- 
gress of the disease upon him, and, one after another he noted 
his observations down, until within the very half hour when 
the spirit left the body. These notes are pronounced to have 
the highest value; and so the dying legacy of Otto Obermeir 
may, after all, lead to the victory which he condemned him- 
self to self-destruction in trying to achieve.” 

The intellectual and literary activities of the age are just 
as earnest and spirited as in any other department of human 
knowledge or research, but upon these we will not dilate. 

Man, to be true, must, in this respect at least, catch the 
spirit of the present age, whatever else he may imbibe from 
the past. It is the present with which we are to grapple, and 
in which, to act our part; and Providence, by his progressive 
revelations and gradual development and elevation of his 
creatures, so ordains. The past has answered its purposes. 
Let the present fulfill its mission. God has spoken to the 
minds and hearts of those who have preceded us, and has sup- 
plied their wants, ina manner which infinite wisdom dictated 
as applicable to their condition. He embodies in the present 
his divine purposes for us to recognize, and by it appeals to 
our ambition and invokes our energy, and fo-day is the watch- 
word given us by revelation and the great ensign which floats 
from the parapets of heaven for us to follow. 

Activity, exercised in an unworthy cause, produces won- 
derful results, but when directed in a proper channel and in- 
spired by the love of truth, its effects are still more astound- 
ing. It puts a lightning in the brain which electrifies man’s 
thoughts and words, however simple they may be, and utter- 
ly demolishes the power of rhetoric, the dazzlings of fancy, 
the skill of logic and the music of words. A true man earn- 
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est in his works, is a tower of strength, and a blessing to all 
around him. 

There is still another necessary ingredient. It is Christian- 
ity, the sum and substance of them all. Without it no man 
can claim to be true. Endow him with all other qualities 
that you will, there is still one thing lacking, the absence of 
which must forever stamp him as destitute of true manhood. 
In it consists the perfection of manhood ; and it is an element 
ascertained to be essential, not by any process of human rea- 
son, but decreed to be indispensably necessary by the legisla- 
tive fiat of the Eternal and Perfect Lawgiver. 

There are other qualities and traits of character which are 
worthy of our ambition, but individuality in thought and 
action, transparency of conduet, energy of feeling, and the 
love of Christ in the heart, all of which are attainable by all, 
are sufficient to make man as good, as true, and as great as 
humanity need aspire to be, and to invest him with an im- 
mortality that shall never fade. 

At the very inception of our existence, thrust, as we all 
are, upon the arena of life, we cannot shirk its contests, nor 
can we avoid participating somewhere in its mighty struggle. 
He who fights a good fight, achieves valorous deeds, and wins 
a victory, no matter where he may be stationed, whether 
down in the contests on the plain, or higher up on the hills 
of life, will secure for himself something more lasting and 
pure than the world’s whitest marble. And long after his 
name shall have been buried deep in the sea of forgetfulness, 
his body been covered by the earth and eaten by the worm, 
after monuments which may have been erected to enshrine 
his memory, shall have fallen and crumbled into dust, yea, 
when the sun himself shall have ceased to shine, and the 
world of matter and of time shall have been dissolved, the 
record which he has made shall continue to brighten, and he 
himself to live, and burn, and shine, while the sands of eter- 
nity ran on to measure out the lifetime of the great T AM. 
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ARTICLE IIT. 


KEV. THEOPHILUS STORK, D. I). 
By Rev. G. Dirat. D. D.. Frederick. Md. 


Theophilus Stork was the son of Rev. Charles Augustus 
Gottlieb Storch (as the name was originally written), a native 
of Brunswick, Germany, who in 1788 came to this country, 
at the age of twenty-four, and located in Salisbury, North 
Yarolina. He was a young man of superior learning and 
preaching ability. He took the pastoral care of Lutheran 
churches in Salisbury and its vicinity. He was regarded as 
u minister of deep piety and zeal. He labored with great 
fidelity in the same field during the whole of bis ministerial! 
life, for the space of nearly forty years. A few years before 
his death he resigned his pastoral charge, and died in March, 
1831. 

Theophilus was born near Salisbury, where his father then 
lived, in August, 1814. His mother was the daughter of 
Lewis Beard, of Salisbury, in whose house Mr. Storch made 
his home when be first came to Salisbury,and remained with 
the family until his marriage with the daughter, Christiana, 
in 1790. 

Theophilus was a delicate boy, of gentle disposition, and 
rather studious habits. He was sent to the best schools-the 
place afforded. [le was rather retiring in his manners, and 
did not enter with much zest into the plays the school-boys 
then indulged in. He early showed a fondness for reading. 
His preference was for books of light literature,—biographies, 
travels, poetry, and a few works of fiction. Tis father had 
a very valuable library, containing standard theological and 
classical books. As he was a man of profound learning, 
he purchased chiefly substantial works. The library did 
not contain a large collection of that class of books that 
voung Theophilus most delighted to read. The heavy tomes 
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in Greek, Latin and German upon his father’s shelves, The- 
ophilus did not often disturb. Neither his age, nor taste, nor 
his attainments in the ancient classics and languages of mod- 
ern Europe, fitted him to enjoy the profound books of that 
library. Had those volumes fallen into his hands in after 
years, he would have made more frequent use of them. To 
show the character of his father’s studies and scholarship, Dr. 
Stork relates an incident. In a letter published in Sprague’s 
Annals, he says: “My father was regarded as one of the most 
learned and eloquent of the early German missionaries. He 
was said to be a remarkable linguist. I remember that Dr. 
Wilson, a Presbyterian clergyman from Mecklenberg County, 
used often to visit him, and they sometimes, to vary the 
scene a little, conversed in Greek. My father could speak 
some five or six languages fluently.” 

Soon after the death of his father, in 1831, while in his 
seventeenth year, Theophilus was sent to Gettysburg, and be- 
came a student in the Institution that was then called a Gym- 
nasium, but soon afterward erected into Pennsylvania College. 
Several young men from his neighborhood had preceded him 
to that school, among whom were Simeon W. Harkey and 
Benjamin Arey. 

At an early age Theophilus evinced much seriousness of 
disposition and expressed an inclination to the ministerial 
office. But his father considered his delicate health an insu- 
perable obstacle. He believed that his beloved boy would 
never have the physical stamina requisite for the wear and 
tear of the pastoral work. While in mental ability, sobriety 
of character and piety he would be eminently fitted for the 
sacred office, the father in his tender love for the boy, looked 
on his frail frame, and fearing that the short life which na- 
ture had allotted to him would be shortened still more by the 
harassing cares of a pastor, gave it as his opinion that The- 
ophilus should not seek the ministry. But upon the death 
of his father, his inclination to the sacred office revived with 
greater force than ever. His fixed purpose was soon formed. 
The mother, brother and sisters now acquiescing, he was sent 
to the schools at Gettysburg. 
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THEOPHILUS STORK A STUDENT. 

When the writer of this sketch first entered the lower 
classes of the Preparatory Department of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, Theopilus Stork had been a student there for several 
years and was a member of the Sophomore Class, Students 
always look upward, and know much more about those who 
ure in classes above them, than of those in classes below. 
The boys who are set to studying the Latin Grammar and 
Geography, very soon know a great deal about the Sophomores 
und the Seniors, although the Sophomores and the Freshmen 
do not know them. Long before the writer had laid aside 
Kirkham’s English Grammar, he knew a good deal about Mr. 
Stork, for he was prominent; but Mr. Stork probably was 
scarcely aware that there was such a person as the writer in 
the Institution. It was in the winter of 18338. Mr. Stork 
was then in his nineteenth year. Ile was tall, slender and 
graceful; always neatly dressed; genial in his association 
with the students. In boisterous sports he took no part. He 
belonged to the class of students who went into society, and 
was quite a favorite. Ile was well thought of by the citi- 
zens of Gettysburg who took most note of the students. 
Among the students he was equally popular. Ile was dearly 
loved by his more intimate associates, and seemed to have no 
enemies. Even the rivalries incident to college life did not 
apparently awaken any malicious feeling toward him, 

The Preparatory and College classes, all in the same build- 
ing at that time, met together at the morning roll-call, and 
for morning and evening prayer. The examinations at the 
close of the sessions took place before all the students. Mr. 
Stork was considered a good scholar, holding a respectable 
place in a class of great talent. Ile excelled in Belles-lettres; 
also in mental and moral science. Ile ranked higher in lan- 
guages than in mathematics. Probably no class has gone 
through the course at Pennsylvania College with a larger 
proportion of talented men, than that of Mr. Stork. In that 
class were two young men who impressed the students as no 
others did. Samuel Sprecher by his splendid genius excited 
an intellectual magnetism, and Ezra Keller by his exalted 
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and somewhat severe piety, produced a moral impression un- 
equaled. Inu 1833 they were class-mates of Mr. Stork, al- 
though the former did not take the eutire course. Some of 
Mr. Stork’s most gifted class-mates were older than he; and 
this accounts probably for their being more prominent in the 
publie eye, aud more frequently spoken of as the young men 
of transcendent ability. It is, however, reputation enough to 
have held a fair rank in a class embracing at that day, Sam- 
uel Sprecher, with his magnificent intellect sweeping with 
wondrous rapidity over wide fields of knowledge, Daniel 
Miller, one of the keenest logicians that ever trod those aca- 
demic halls, Ezra Keller, a man of strong mind and uncon- 
querable purposes of the most exalted character, David F, 
Little, even then evincing something of the energy that has 
since made him one of the strongest men of the Church, Hon, 
M. G. Dale, and others. Sprecher and Miller entered the 
Theological Seminary before the class had completed the cur- 
riculum. At the Commencement in 1835, Mr. Stork was 
assigned the Valedictory, which was then regarded as the 
first honor. Ezra Keller was regarded, however, as sharing 
that honor equally wiih Mr. Stork. In allotting the two 
Commencement excercises understood to be due to those who 
stood first in the class, the Faculty had some regard to rhe- 
torical excellence and graceful delivery. The valedictorian 
was not necessarily, in the estimation of the Faculty, supericr 
in scholarship to his class-mate to whom was assigned the 
Latin Salutatory. As an ornate writer and beautiful speaker, 
Mr. Stork stood unrivaled in his class at the time of gradua- 
tion. As a charming composition, gracefully delivered, his 
valedictory has rarely been excelled in the Commencements 
of his Alma Mater. 
A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. 

From September, 1835, to September, 1837, Mr. Stork was 
prosecuting his theological studies in the Seminary at Get- 
tysburg, under the instruction of Drs. Schmucker and Krauth; 
his character, his mind and scholarship all the while ma- 
turing. During the second year in the Seminary and espe- 
cially in vacation time, he occasionally preached. His method 
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at that time was, to write his sermons with much care, and 
then so familiarize his mind with the discourse as to deliver 
it without much use of the manuscript. His delivery had 
ull the freedom and force of extemporaneous speaking. Nor 
did he confine himself to the written sermon. Under the 
influence of excitement he sometimes burst forth into im- 
promptu eloquence of great power. An incident occurring 
under his eye at the moment would rouse him into indigna- 
tion, or melt him into sympathy, that called forth unwonted 
power of utterance. The people in the towns, in Franklin, 
Washington and Frederick counties, in which he was accus- 
tomed to spend part of his vacation, long remembered some 
of those impromptu bursts of oratory. One occurred in Jef- 
ferson, Frederick Co., Md., where he was spending several 
weeks with his friends, the Willard family. THe was preach- 
ing one Sunday evening in the old Stone Church, when he 
observed a thoughtless young man in the front seat in the 
gallery talking to his companions in a disorderly manner. 
It kindled Mr. Stork’s indignation. With flashing eye he 
turned to the young man, and in tones of awful earnestness 
thundered out, “Young man! I fear the first ray of light 
that will flash on your benighted soul will be reflected from 
the flames of hell!” On another occasion, preaching in one 
of the villages of Washington county, he noticed an aged 
woman weeping so sorrowfully during nearly all the sermon, 
that he supposed she must be crushed to the ground by an 
intolerable weight. His sympathies were deeply moved. He 
broke from the thread of his discourse, and addressed her 
with so much pathos and poured into the wounded spirit 
such a strain of Christian consolation and hope, that the 
whole congregation was melted. 


HIS LICENSURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


He was licensed to preach in the autumn of 1837, and im- 
mediately called to the church in Winchester, Va. Soon 
after his settlement, he was married, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1837, in Frederick County, Md., to Miss Mary Jane 
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Lynch, daughter of William Lynch, Esq., and sister to the 
present Judge Lynch, of Frederick. 

The church to which he was called was regarded as a 
congregation of intelligent and refined people, and as one of 
the most desirable parishes in the Lutheran Church. It was 
soon found that the young minister and the flock he served, 
were eminently adapted to each other. The {people had the 
taste to appreciate his excellent preaching, and the warmth 
of heart to welcome his genial pastoral visits. He soon felt 
at home and happy in Winchester. His predecessors in the 
pulpit were men of ability. The last one, Rev. N. Goertner, 
had been very popular. It was not long before that intelli- 
gent and warm-hearted people found in Mr. Stork quite as 
much to love and admire as they had before recognized in 
Mr. Goertner. After Mr. Stork, came able and popular 
preachers, like J. Few Smith and C. P. Krauth. But the 
generation of Lutherans that has just passed, uniformly 
spoke of Mr. Stork’s ministry in Winchester, as equal in 
power and influence for good to that of any of their pastors 
before or after his time. 

Immediately after his settlement he was regarded as one 
of the rising young men of the Church. His fame spread all 
through the valley of Virginia, from the Potomac to Au- 
gusta county. And his reputation was founded on a substan- 
tial basis. Rev. D. F. Bittle remarked to the writer in 1840, 
“Mr. Stork has all the elements of good preaching—person, 
voice, manner, maguetism, thought, sentiment, excellent 
style, practical pungency, pathos and remarkable unction.” 
Eight months’ residence in Winchester, during that year, 
1840, satisfied the writer that Mr. Bittle’s estimate of him 
was correct. Indeed, those who knew Mr. Stork intimately 
during the whole of his ministerial life, and are the best 
qualified to give an intelligent and appreciative judgment, 
are all of one opinion, that in pulpit power—in all that 
makes up the best and most effective preaching, Mr. Stork 
never surpassed his efforts in the Winchester pulpit, during 
his pastoral life there. All classes of people went to hear 
him occasionally. Nearly all visitors who spent a Sunday or 
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two in Winchester and inyuired of their friends, or at the 
hotels, where they could hear good preaching, found their 
way up the eastern hill on which stood the Stone Church, 
(afterwards set on fire by a stroke of lightning and burned). 
Among others, Dr. Skinner, then Professor in Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, in the city of New York, one Sunday morning 
heard him. Ifis text on that day was, “The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” The New York Theological Professor pro- 
nounced it one of the best sermons he had heard. Some 
years afterward, in Philadelphia, Mr. Stork took lessons in 
elocution, from some of the most eminent teachers of that 
art. Those who will recall vividly his delivery of sermons 
in Winchester, and compare it with his delivery after the 
elocutionists had tried to improve his mode of speaking, will 
not be disposed to give any thanks to the professors of that 
science for their work in behalf of this pupil. No compe- 
tent judge will question that in the delivery of his sermons, 
in gracefulness and propriety of gesture, in freedom, in rich 
and varied tones of voice, in the electric power flashing from 
his eyes, rarely turned to the manuscript, but ranging over 
all the audience in gushing thought and emotion expressed 
in every lineament of his face, Mr. Stork was a better preach- 
er during the first five or six years of his ministry than he 
was at a later day. 

The fruits of his ministry soon appeared. The attendance 
steadily increased. The congregation had a healthy growth. 
The second communion was larger than the first. Every 
year some were added by confirmation and certificate. The 
congregation having been without a pastor for several years, 
very few of the young people in the Lutheran families of 
Winchester were communicants when Mr. Stork took charge 
of the parish. These young people soon became attached to 
the young pastor. They felt the power of the religious at- 
mosphere about him. They felt the force of his earnest ap- 
peals from the pulpit. Every season for the catechetical ex- 
ercises found some of them in the elass. At every spring 
communion some of them made a public profession of reli- 
gion. Lutheran families that had neglected their church 
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duties, came in again and resumed their proper position in 
the church. This steady and healthy growth continued 
during the whole period of his ministry. 


HIS CALL TO PHILADELPHIA. 


In the spring of 1840 he received a call to the second Lu- 
theran Church of Germantown, Pa., which, after mature con- 
sideration, he declined. In the year 1841, July 19th, he 
was unanimously elected pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Chureh in Philadelphia. After prayerful consideration of 
the subject and the advice of friends, whose counsel he 
sought, he decided to accept this call, and removed to Phila- 
delphia in September of that year. In the full possession of 
his powers as a preacher, and the advantage of four years ex- 
perience in the ministry, he entered upon a wider field and a 
more conspicuous post. Under the stimulating influences of a 
large city, with access to large libraries and constant contact 
with the active movements of society, association with men 
of the highest intelligence and largest culture, his progress 
in general attainments became apparent. In New Street his 
preaching was as popular as it had been in Winchester, and 
he was as dearly beloved by his people. The steady growth 
of the Church encouraged him. His large heart and liberal 
views led him to take an active part in general religious 
movements in the city. Ever ready to lend a helping hand 
to any good cause, he soon became favorably known to the 
churehes of Philadelphia. Soon after his settlement there, 
the subject of the division of the Pennsylvania Synod, or the 
organization of a new Synod in Eastern Pennsylvania was 
agitated. Some of the more active members of that body 
were not satisfied with the laxity of doctrinal sentiment toler- 
ated in the Synod, and the want of religious life and activity 
in most of her congregations; and they were also discouraged 
by the refusal of the mother Synod to unite with the General 
Synod. These earnest pastors sympathized with the more 
thoroughly evangelical spirit and active zeal of the churches 
of the latter body. And when they failed in their effort to 
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prevail on the Pennsylvania Synod to unite with the General 
Synod, they took into prayerful consideration the organization 
ofa new Synod. This movement took shape at Lancaster at the 
meeting of the mother Synod, 1842. Mr. Stork sympathized 
with this movement and took part in it. Dr. Reynolds, 
Professor in the College at Gettysburg, may be regarded as the 
leader. On the 2nd of May, a preliminary meeting was held 
at which were present, Rev. Messrs. F. Ruthrauff, J. Ruth- 
rauff, W. M. Reynolds, 8. D. Finckel, G. Heilig, T. Stork, 
F. R. Anspach, D. Kobler, J. Wilcox and J. Vogelbach. A 
memorial was addressed to the Synod asking for a division of 
the body. A response came from the Synod that the body 
could not divide, but letters of honorable dismission would 
be given to those who desired to withdraw. The brethren 
above named requested letters, and then organized the East 
Pennsylvania Synod. The first regular meeting of the new 
Synod was held in Chester Co., Sept. 1842, and Mr. Stork was 
elected the first Secretary, which office he held for several years. 
Afterward he was elected President several times. During 
the whole period of his residence in Philadelphia, he was one 
of the most active, influential and popular members of that 
noble Synod whose influence for good was so widely felt, not 
only in the prosperity of the congregations under its care, 
but in its reflex power over the mother Synod. Mr. Stork 
contributed probably as largely as any other man to the mar- 
velous advance, in spiritual life and activity, of the Lutheran 
churches in Pennsylvania East of the Susquehanna, within 
the last thirty years. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ST. MARKS. 

Dr. Stork being a progressive man, and having at heart 
the extension of the Lutheran Church in the city of Phila- 
delphia, began to agitate the project of sending out a colony 
from St. Matthew’s in New Street, as early as 1849. IIis 
chureh was full. The Northwestern part of the city was 
not well supplied with churches. Many Lutheran families 
had located in that section. The project soon took: shape. 
A lot was purchased on Spring Garden street above Twelfth, 
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upon which a church edifice was built. When the basement 
rooms were finished, a new congregation was organized 
which elected him their pastor. Te was warmly attached 
to the people of St. Matthew's, and the people were devoted 
tohim. But he felt called by a sense of duty to sever those 
tender ties, and take the pastoral oversight of the new con- 
gregation. Tis resignation as pastor of St. Matthew’s took 
place August Ist, 1850. At the Synod, Oct. 1851, he report- 
ed a communion list of 120 members. In 1852, the number 
had increased to 205. The following year the list was swelled 


again by large accessions. 


> 
SECRETARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA TRACT SOCIETY. 

In the Spring of 1854, his health having been impaired, 
he was persuaded by his physician to suspend his pastoral 
work for one year, and either rest from all ministerial labor, 
or else take some employment that would demand less devotion 
to study and afford more open-air exercise. The American 
Tract Society offered him a secretaryship or superintendency 
of the interests of that institution, in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Ile concluded that spending his Sundays in visiting churches 
in Philadelphia and the prominent towns Kast of the Sus- 
quehanna, such as Germantown, Lancaster, Harrisburg, Read- 
ing, Easton and Allentown, might give him sufficient exer- 
cise without taxing his mind too severely. He requested his 
congregation to relieve him of pastoral work for a year. The 
people reluctantly yielded, and he entered upon the duties of 
the Tract Society. Meanwhile Dr. C. A. Smith, of Easton. 
was called as temporary supply of St. Mark’s. The agency. 
however, was not to Dr. Stork’s taste. He grew weary of 
the monotony of presenting the same subject every Sunday. 
A new audience with the same old theme was not satisfactory. 
Such a system seemed to him to dwarf the intellect. Nor 
were the frequent journeys and absence from home about 
one-third of the time, suited to his domestic and studious 
habits. Ile was therefore unwilling to continue in that 
work, so little to his taste. 
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Ile resumed the pastoral care of St. Mark’s in the summer 
of 1855. The following year he reported a communion list 
of 375 members. Indeed the church had a steady growth 
and uniform prosperity from its organization until his resig- 
nation of the pastoral charge. During his ministry in St. 
Mark’s there were some seasons of special religious interest, 
and the accessions to the church were very large. The latter 
years here included a period of wide-spread religious interest 
throughout the country, and were marked by abundant la- 
bors and rich results. He left the congregation in a most 
flourishing condition, strong in numbers, influential in social 
position, and active in Christian work. Many had been 
drawn in from the world to engage in the service of Christ, 
and his warm and catholic spirit had attracted some from 
other churches to enjoy his ministrations. Devotedly at- 
tached to his own church, his warm heart and catholic spirit 
forbade his being a sectarian or a bigot. It is not saying too 
much to affirm that among the English portion of the popu- 
lation, no man has done more in the city of Philadelphia for 
the cause of Evangelical Lutheranism than Dr. Stork. He 
was well known throughout the city, and among other de- 
nominations as well as in his own was loved and honored. 


HIS PRESIDENCY OF NEWBERRY COLLEGE. 


In 1858 the Institutions located at Newberry, 8. C., with 
much cordiality offered him the chief chair in either the 
College or the Theological Seminary. The Church in the 
South put in a claim for his services on the ground of his 
being a Southerner by birth, and the son of one of the most 
active and prominent of our Southern ministers of the past 
generation. In the earlier part of the negotiations the South- 
ren brethren seem not to have been decided as to the institu- 
tion over which they desired him to preside. Eager to secure 
his services, they seem to have left it to his own choice, 
whether to take the Presidency of the College, or the first 
chair in the Theological Seminary. He was at first reluctant 
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to leave Philadelphia—a place so well suited to all his tastes 
and habits. But the friends of the Newberry institutions 
were urgent. If Dr. Stork had taken counsel with the wisest 
of his intimate friends in Pennsylvania and Maryland, they 
would probably have urged upon his consideration their 
doubt whether a professorship would suit him as well as the 
pulpit. To the knowledge of the writer, the doctor himself 
had some misgivings on this point. But so many warm ap- 
peals were made to him from the South, that he yielded to 
their solicitations, and resigned his pastoral care of St. Mark’s 
the latter part of the year 1858. During the winter of 1859 
he left Philadelphia for his field of labor in the South. Dr. 
J. A. Brown, who had been elected Professor of Theology in 
the Theological Seminary of the Synod of South Carolina, 
proceeded to his field at the same time, the professors and 
their families traveling together, arriving at Newberry, Feb- 
ruary 22nd, 1859. Dr. Stork entered at once upon his duties 
as President of Newberry College, though he was not inan- 
gurated until the Fall of that year, at the time of the meet- 
ing of Synod. By agreement between Drs. Stork and Brown, 
some interchange of labors took place, the former giving 
instruction in Church History and some other branches in 
the Theological Seminary, and the latter rendering an equiv- 
alent in Greek in the College. While in Newberry, Dr. 
Stork was also chosen pastor of the Lutheran Church of the 
place. He retained the oversight of this flock for about six 
months, and for about the same length of time Drs. Stork 
and Brown divided the labors and responsibilities of this 
pastoral charge. 

In March, 1860, his health being again impaired, he left 
Newberry for a visit to the North, intending to return. This 
purpose, however, was not carried into effect. It was mani- 
fest to his own mind that the drilling of classes of students 
in the branches of a regular college course, with the harassing 
cares of the government of a new institution was not suited 
to his temperament. The executive duties of the Presidency 
were somewhat distasteful to him. He moreover felt a 
quenchless longing to give all his energies and cares to the 
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pastoral work which he dearly loved. Consequently, having 
deliberated prayerfully on the subject, he determined some- 
time after leaving Newberry, to forward his resignation as 
President of the College. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF ST. MARK’S, BALTIMORE. 


In the autumn ef 1860, Dr. Morris having resigned the 
pastoral care of the First English Lutheran Church of Balti- 
more, his congregation determined to divide into two bodies. 
The portion retaining the church in Lexington street called 
Dr. John MeCron. The colony that went out organized a 
congregation, purchased a church on Eutaw street, giving to 
the organization the name of St. Mark’s, and offered a call 
to Dr. Stork. This call he accepted, and at once entered with 
much earnestness upon the work of building up this new 
church. In Baltimore, as in all his former pastoral work, 
be was eminently successful. Ie soon gathered around him 
a full congregation of active Christians, and had one of the 
best Sunday-schools in Baltimore. His health being still 
delicate, he called his son, Rev. Charles A. Stork, as assistant 
pastor. Under this joint pastoral care the church continued 
to grow in numbers and efficiency. In 1865 Dr. Stork re- 
signed his charge of this parish, and settled ouce more in 
Philadelphia. The Church in Baltimore immediately elected 
Rev. C. A. Stork. 

ST. ANDREW'S MISSION, PHILADELPHIA, 

Soon after his removal to Philadelphia he formed the pur- 
pose of organizing a new church somewhere about Broad and 
Arch streets. Ile was eminently fitted for a city mission, 
and especially in Philadelphia, where he had numerous and 
devoted friends. A hall was rented, and regular Sanday ser- 
vices held. Soon a small congregation gathered around him, 
and he organized them into St. Andrew’s Church, January 
ist, 1866. This church grew rapidly.” A lot was purchased 
on the corner of Broad and Arch streets, with a view to the 
erection of a large and elegant church. The foundation walls 


were built, and every aspect of the project seemed encourag- 
ing. But an obstacle arose from an unlooked-for source. — It 
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was found that the title-deed to the ground was defective. 
Legal hindrances were thrown in the way. After battling 
with these difficulties for a time, until discouraged by the 
almost interminable delays of the law, the congregation and 
the pastor grew weary of the strife, and abandoned the en- 
terprise, At the last communion there were 112 members. 


HIS CONNECTION WITH THE MESSIAH. 


Some of the members of St. Andrew’s, with Dr. Stork as 
pastor, were invited by the Messiah Mission, then under the 
pastoral oversight of Dr. F. W. Conrad, to unite with that in- 
fant church, under the joint pastoral-care of Drs. Stork and 
Conrad. The arrangement was carried into effect to the entire 
satisfaction of all the parties for about a year. But it was 
not considered the best arrangement for the permanent sup- 
ply of the pulpit of the Messiah. The impaired health and 
literary labors of the two pastors, made it impossible for 
them to do the active pastoral work which a mission church 
ina great city demands. Thus ended Dr. Stork’s pastoral 
labors. 

HIS CONNECTION WITH THE PRESS. 


Dr. Stork was one of the editors of the ome Journal from 
1855 till the discontinuance of that magazine. Upon the 
withdrawal of Dr. Anspach from the Lutheran Observer, in 
1861, and the resumption of the editorial chair by Dr. B. 
Kurtz, Dr. Stork was employed as assistant editor. October 
28th, 1862, Drs. Diehl and Stork purchased the Observer aud 
immediately sold one-third interest to Dr. Conrad. Under 
the firm of Diehl, Stork and Conrad as proprietors and edit- 
ors, the paper was published for some time; Dr. Stork, al- 
though not the senior editor, being the resident editor, had a 
large share in its general management. This arrangement 
continued until his removal from Baltimore, in 1865. 


Upon the organization of the Lutheran Observer Association, 
and the transfer of this paper from Baltimore to Philadelphia, 
January Ist, 1867, Dr. Stork once more became a member 
of the editorial staff, a position which he held for several 
years. From this he retired in July, 1869. But be was always 
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afterwards one of its special contributors, and furnished nu- 
merous articles for its columns. 

He fully appreciated the power of the press, and was deeply 
interested in the Board of Publication from its very organi- 
zation. ‘To promote its efficiency and insure its success he 
devoted much of his time and attention. Tis last labors in 
the interests of the Church were in this connection. 

Near the close of the year 1873 he issued a prospectus for 
a Family Magazine, and issued the first number under the 
title of “Lutheran Home Monthly,” January, 1874. After 
issuing the second, third and fourth numbers, and getting 
ready some material for the fifth, he was taken suddenly ill and 
his earthly labors closed. He died from an attack of pul- 
monary disease, at his residence on Arch street, Philadelphia, 
on Saturday morning, March 28th, and was buried on Tues- 
day the 31st. The funeral services, conducted by a number 
of Lutheran ministers, were impressive. He was followed to 
the grave by a large number of ministers of the gospel of 
different denominations, and a great concourse of friends. 
Ilis remains sleep amid those of relatives on the burial 
ground of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. His 
death produced a profound impression throughout the com- 
munity and the Church. 

Dr. Stork was twice married. His first wife died near Ger- 
mantown, August, 1846. [ler remains sleep in the burial 
ground of one of the Lutheran churches of that city. Ile was 
married again, August 31st, 1848, to Miss Emma Baker, of 
Philadelphia, who survives him. She is the mother of his 
youngest son, Theo. Stork. His children by the first wife 
are Rev. C. A. Stork, D. D. and Capt. Wm. L. Stork, both 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Pennsylvania College conferred on the subject of this sketch 
the degree of D. D., 1851 

In addition to the numerous articles contributed by his or- 
nate pen to the several journals with which he had an editorial 
connection, Dr. Stork was the author of a number of books 
among which may be named, “Home Seenes: or Christ in 


the Family ;” “Luther at Home ;” “Children of the New 
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Testament.” “Luther and the Bible.” “The Unseen World.” 
“Jesus in the Temple.” “Luther's Christmas Tree,” and 
“Afternoon.” 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The preceding sketch shows that the ministerial life of Dr. 
Stork extending from September, 1837, to March, 1874, was 
both active and successful. Notwithstanding his apparently 
trail constitution in childhood and frequent seasons of im- 
paired health afterward, into those thirty-six years he crowd- 
ed a large amount of useful labor. His eloquent voice in the 
pulpit, his warm-hearted ministrations in the sick room, and 
the chaste productions of his elegant pen, have been a great 
blessing to the Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Stork was gifted by nature with a good mind, which 
was carefully cultured through the whole of his life. He 
had a literary taste. Ile was a man of books. Without col- 
lecting a large library of his own, he was a constant reader. 
ILis situation, from the time of his first location in Philadel- 
phia, gave him access to almost any volume he might wish to 
examine. Ilis friends do not claim for Dr. Stork the credit 
of profound and extensive erudition. Yet his scholarship 
was. highly respectable, and he had taken a wide range of 
reading in English literature. He did not possess the logical 
faculty in a large degree. Ilis discourses were not always 
constructed after the method of a rigorous logician. Yet he 
always furnished arguments in support of his opinions, and 
put a large amount of truth into his sermons. The basis of 
his discourses were thoughts around which beautiful senti- 
ments ever bloomed. His style was terse, accurate, clear, and 
ornate; but that beautiful drapery always enrobed substan- 
tial ideas. 

He did not always hold with pertinacity to his opinions, 
and hence some regarded him as deficient in the strength of 
his convictions, Yet in matters involving moral or religious 
principles, his conceptions were usually clear and strong ; and 
having taken a position on a great and vital truth, he stood 


immovable as a rock. In practical matters, in schemes for 
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the promotion of the interests of society and the Church, he 
paid marked deference to the opinions of those with whom 
he was associated. Ile confided so largely in the wisdom and 
goo Iness of his friends, that he trusted less to his own judg- 
ment than theirs. Ie was easily influenced by a friend of 
strong and determined will. This gave to some of his move- 
ments the appearance of vacillation or lack of firmness. 
Ilis warm attachments, contiding disposition and modest 
opinion of his own judgment, were of course inconsistent 
with the bold decisions of a stubborn will. Nature did not 
endow him with the bold qualities that fit men to be great 
leaders in stormy times. Yet whenever he was fully persua- 
ded that duty and the interests of Christ’s kingdom demanded 
a bold stand, his firmness was equal to the emergency. An 
example of this may be seen in the organization of the Kast 
Pennsylvania Synod. None of that noble band of Christ's 
servants, with whom he was associated in that movement, 
stood more firmly than he in 1842, when he felt that the in- 
terests of vital godliness demanded a forward movement in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

He was not strictly an extemporaneous speaker in practice 
or ability. Ile was not gifted with the peculiar characteris- 
tics of mind that make a man an off-hand orator. Yet some 
of the best things he ever uttered were strictly impromptu. 
To be at ease and have confidence in himself in his public ad- 
dresses and sermons, he required a clear outline, in advance, 
of his thoughts and the thread of his discourse either in 
manuscript, or mapped out in his mind. 

He was not a first rate debater. Yet he was one of the 
most valuable members of every Synod and convention he 
attended. His remarks were frequently suggestive and _per- 
tinent. By an idea flashing into his mind at the moment 
he often illumined a dark point in the subject. ILis home- 
staying disposition interfered with his taking an active 
part in some of the movements of the Church. He was 
rarely seen at College Commencements, although living the 
greater part of his life within half a day’s journey of his 
Alma Mater. We was a delegate to the General Synod re- 
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peatedly, aud one year its secretary. Yet his name is not so 
prominently connected with the great measures of that body, 
as those of cotemporaries who were less eloquent in the pul- 
pit than he. 

The image of his character and life will always be an at- 
tractive picture in the gallery of portraits, which the annals 
of the Lutheran pulpit of this country are hanging up. That 
life and character shine most brilli uitly i in the pulpit. The 
true image of his character is one clearly defined. It has 
very distinct outlines. A correct portrait of Dr. Stork could 
never be taken for any one else. No man can be named pre- 
cisely like him. As Carlyle says of Luther, “he was one of 
our most precious and loveable men.” The prominent fea- 
tures in any true painting of him must ever be, his fine intel- 
lect, his exquisite taste, his lively and rich imagination, his 
sound thoughts, his appeals to the conscience and the heart, 
his eminently practical reflections, his deep earnestness, his 
manifest sincerity, and the unction of his religious spirit. 
Look at his portrait, and no one will wonder that the trans- 
parency of his character, the attractiveness of his mental 
gifts, his rich culture and exalted goodness, wou the love of 
every flock he fed, and made him always a successful and 
popular minister. As the great painter, who was asked what 
made his colors so wondrously bright, replied, because he 
mixed his brains with them, so we, in looking for the cause 
that made Dr. Stork’s sermons and prayers so dear to our 
souls, need only remember that he mixed his large heart with 
them. 

Having known Dr. Stork somewhat intimately for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and having been for a time closely as- 
sociated with him in labors, it may not be presumptuous for 
us to append a note to the sketch presented by Dr. Diehl. 
This is done not with any design or hope of improving what 
has been said, but simply to add our individual testimony to 
his talents and worth as a minister of Christ. Such a testi- 
mony, indeed, may not be necessary after the record of his 
life is given, but it affords us a melancholy pleasure to be 
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allowed thus to express our appreciation of the character of 
our departed friend and brother. Dr. Stork possessed a heart 
in an unusual degree free from guile. He was naturally con- 
fiding, and hence more easily imposed on than many others 
of a more suspicious nature. His sympathies were tender 
and easily excited, and he trusted, at times, more to his feel- 
ings than to his judgment. His errors, for he was prone like 
other men to err, were rather those of the head than of the 
heart. His talents and taste peculiarly fitted him for the 
pulpit. By nature and grace he was richly endowed to 
preach salvation to perishing sinners. He was not a man of 
patient, untiring study in one particular field, but loved to 
roam at large, admiring what was most attractive and beau- 
tiful in every department, and culling, wherever he could find 
them, the choicest flowers. Endowed with a quick and tender 
sensibility to the true, the beautiful and the good, his soul 
was readily fired by the grand themes of the Gospel. Ile 
disliked all shams in religion and worship. He was deeply 
in earnest when dealing with divine things. We have heard 
him at Synods, and on other public occasions, as well as in 
the ordinary ministrations of the sanctuary. Like all men 
of his temperament, his preaching was very unequal. To be 
truly eloquent he needed to be aroused ; and never was he 
more truly in his element or more deeply in earnest, than 
when holding up Christ as the Saviour of the lost. Though not 
of a strictly theological cast of mind, he delighted in the 
great doctrines of grace, and presented therm with great une- 
tion and power. There was a fervor and a glow, at times, 
that thrilled the heart He was emphatically a heart preacher. 
Of all our ministers whom we have heard, none ever im- 
pressed us as Dr. Stork did, in his most touching and impas- 
sioned appeals. We have heard more learned and more logical 
discourses than he preached, but none that were better adapted 
to move the heart, or to stir the very depths of the soul. If 
we should attempt to analyze his preaching and to say in 
what his power consisted, it would not be difficult to point 
out the more prominent elements, but there was a hidden fire, 
a mysterious magnetism that must be felt to be appreciated. 
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His eloquence was that of divine truth coming from a soul 
fired with the love of Christ, and intensely in earnest in the 
work of his Master. His poetic imagination, his tender sym- 
pathy, his earnest zeal, all contributed to give his utterances 
in the pulpit attractiveness and power. The eloquence was 
in the man and in his themes. The pulpit was his place of 
greatest strength. It was here that his influence was most felt. 
Whilst he will be loved and cherished as a friend, and a 
Christian, it will be as an ambassador of Christ, as a preacher 
of the gospel, that he will be best known and longest remem- 
bered. As such this feeble tribute is offered by one who 
loved and admired him. J. A. B. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE HEAVENLY CITIZENSHIP. 
By Rev. Winiiam Hutt, Hudson, N.Y. 


St. Paul, in writing to the church at Ephesus, said, “Now 
therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the household of God.” The 
members of the church which he had founded in that city, 
were no doubt principally Gentiles, for he remarks, “ Where- 
fore remember that ye were in time past Gentiles in the 
flesh, who are called uncircumceision.” In further describing 
their former condition he said, “That at that time ye were 
without Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise.” 

Originally they were not citizens of the commonwealth of 
Israel, and they had no right to the ordinances and sacred 
feasts of the Jews. It was only by going through a certain 
initiation, that the Gentile became a proselyte and entitled 
to the privileges of the people of God. The mode of initia- 
tion is thus described, “And -when a stranger shall sojourn 
with thee, and will keep the passover to the Lord, let all his 
males be circumcised, and then let him come near and keep 
it: and he shall be as one born in the land.” (Ex. 12: 48. 
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A renunciation of idolatry and a submission to these condi- 
tions changed his status, so that he was no longer a stranger 
and a foreigner, but a citizen of the Jewish commonwealth. 

Mankind are divided into a large number of nations, and 
a citizen of one particular country has rights and privileges 
in his own nation, which he cannot claim in another country, 
unless he become a citizen of that country. In ancient times 
foreigner and enemy were, in a great measure, synonymous 
terms. Captives taken in war were reduced to a state of sla- 
very, and mariners shipwrecked on a foreign coast were made 
bendmen. 

These harsh practices have become obsolete among civilized 
nations, yet each man, according to the law of nations and 
universal custom, is a citizen of some particular government, 
to which he owes allegiance ; and when living within its jur- 
isdiction, he has rights, privileges, immunities and duties 
which he has nowhere else. 

In all countries except his own, he is regarded as an alien 
aud a foreigner, and he is subject to restricted privileges. 
While away from his own native land he is regarded wherever 
he goes as a citizen of the land of his birth, unless he have 
acquired a new citizenship on the conditions demanded by 
the country of which he*becomes an adopted citizen. 

An alien coming to this country has no right to hold real 
estate except under conditions contemplating his naturaliza- 
tion—he is not permitted to vote nor to be elected to any 
office, and consequently he has no part in the government of 
the country. In the eye of the law he is merely a stranger 
sojourning among us. 

In England the doctrine, until recently, has been held, 
“once a British subject, always a British subject.” The chief 
cause of the war of 1812 was, because Great Britain persisted 
with her war vessels in overhauling our merchant ships, and 
taking from them native-born British subjects, who had _re- 
nounced their allegiance to their own country, and had become 
citizens of this by adoption. The statesmen of Great Britain 
persisted in holding that a citizen could never release himself 
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from the allegiance to his native land. It is only recently 
that this claim has been abandoned. 

In Germany all male citizens are required to serve a certain 
number of years in the army, and frequently those approach- 
ing the requisite age have left their native land, and have 
come to this country, where by conforming to the naturaliza- 
tion laws, they have become citizens by adoption. After 
having done so, and passed many years of residence here, on 
returning to their native land they have been claimed as sub- 
jeets there—arrested, and required to serve the military term, 
as though they were still citizens of Germany. It is only .re- 
cently that a treaty has been negotiated with that country, 
which recognizes these no longer as subjects of Germany, but 
by a new allegiance as citizens of the United States, and as 
such free from military service. 

It is, therefore, now acknowleged by the most prominent 
nations that a person may renounce his citizenship and alle- 
giance to one country, and that by a new allegiance he -may 
become a citizen of another nation, and hold the relation of 
alien to his native land. The very extensive migration from 
the old world to the new, necessitates the adoption of this 
doctrine. It is but reasonable that a person shall have a 
choice as to what uation he shall belong, and not to be com- 
pelled by the accident of birth to always remain a citizen of 
a particular country. 

An individual born in another land may acquire citizen- 
ship here by declaring on oath before a court of record, either 
state or federal, at least two years before his admission to cit- 
izenship, that it is his intention to become a citizen, and to 
renounce his allegiance to his own sovereign. When finally 
admitted to citizenship, he must prove by the oath of two 
citizens that he has been a resident of the United States for 
at least five years, and at the same time he must take an oath 
to support the constitution the United States; and be must 
also on oath renounce and abjure his native allegiance and 
any title or order of nobility which he may bear. He must 
also satisfy the court that, during the five or more years 
of his residence here, he has behaved as a man of good 
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moral character, is attached to the principles of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and well disposed to the happiness 
and good order of the government. 

Ilaving gone through these solemn and impressive ceremo- 
nies—having his oaths and proofs recorded, he becomes a cit- 
izen of the United States, and entitled to all the rights, priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizenship, except that he must be 
subject to longer probation before he can hold certain offices ; 
and not being a native-born citizen he cannot aspire to the 
Presidency. 

By these solemn acts and forms he has renounced his alle- 
giance to his native country and sworn allegiance to his 
adopted country. Until he did this he was accounted an alien, 
a foreigner and a citizen of the land of his birth. 

St. Paul, in his epistle to the Ephesians, applies these same 
principles to man in his spiritual relations and citizenship. 

Man was originally created a citizen of the kingdom or 
realm of which God is King. For a time he acknowledged 
his allegiance and submitted himself to the divine laws. But 
he rebelled at length against the Great King—threw off his 
allegiance, and voluntarily became a vassal of satan and a 
citizen of the kingdom of darkness. By nature, men have » 
been born ever since, lacking the qualifications necessary for 
citizenship in the heavenly kingdom, and hence as regards 
that kingdom they are aliens and foreigners. St. Paul in 
writing to the Colossians, refers to this relation where he says, 
“And you that were sometime alienated and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled” (Col. 
1: 21.) 

This world is in a state of revolt against the King of Heav- 
en. Comparatively few are loyal subjects of the Almighty, 
and living subservient to the Divine law. The great major- 
ity are living subject to the principles of satan’s kingdom ; 
hence Christ called satan the prince of this world. Men are 
born citizens of that kingdom just as fully as children born 
in the United States are born American citizens. 

Some, however, have changed their allegiance and citizen- 
ship from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of God— 
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though in the world they are. not of it. They acknowledge 
God as their King—they obey His laws, and they expect to 
be removed, when this brief life closes, to another land where 
satan has no subjects, no authority, no jurisdiction, no 
power. They greatly lament that the world is in such an 
insubordinate condition, and they are laboring to persuade 
their fellow-men to become fellow citizens like themselves of 
the household of faith, and of the kingdom of God. 

A citizen of one country may sojourn in a country other 
than his own.. A European may reside here all his life and 
never become a citizen—he is merely an alien and a foreigner 

-he acknowledges allegiance to another country, and regards 
that as his home. So too with the Christian. The Apostle 
Paul says the patriarchs considered themselves but pilgrims 
and sojourners on the earth—they were seeking another coun- 
try, even a heavenly—a city which hath foundations: whose 
builder and maker is God. Tere the citizen of the kingdom 
of heaven is not at home. Ile sees the prevalence of the 
works of darkness, and like Lot in Sodom, his righteous soul 
is vexed by what he sees. He has a desire to serve God, but 
on every hand he sees insubordination to the Great Sovereign 
of the universe. 

When citizens of the kingdom of darkness leave this world 
they are removed to another part of the realm of darkness— 
they are subjects of the same kingdom, and have the same 
sovereign. By the mere act of removal they do not cease to 
be citizens of the kingdom of satan, and do not in the un- 
seen land beyond become citizens of the kingdom of light. 
The mere crossing of boundary lines of countries in this 
world does not change the citizenship of an individual. The 
American who crosses the Rio Grande does not by that act 
become a Mexican citizen. The analogy holds good spirit- 
ually. 

We are all born citizens of the kingdom of darkness. All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. The Apos- 
tle Paul says to the Ephesians that by nature we are “the 
children of wrath even as others.” (Eph. 2: 3.) 
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This, then, is our citizenship by nature, and such citizen- 
ship remains until it is changed. A citizen of Great Britain 
who comes here cannot be presumed to be an American citizen 
—to be such he must take certain steps and accept of certain 
conditions. Our government has graciously made provision 
that he may become an American citizen if he desire—it is a 
matter of favor not of right. If he fail to take the steps and 
accept of the conditions, he will never be an American 
citizen, though he live here scores of years and to his dying 
day. 

So, too, in the spiritual kingdom. We are born as citizens 
of the kingdom of darixness, and if we become the citizens 
of another aud a better kingdom, it is not a matter of right 
on our part, but of grace and favor on the part of Jehovah. 

God who is rich in merey has graciously provided that we 
who by nature do not possess the heavenly citizenship, may 
become citizens of His kingdom, and he has established nat- 
uralization laws to effect the change. 

In the first place, there must be a wi// to secure the advan- 
tage on the part of the individual. A halting between two 
opinions—an indecision will not bring the result. An alien 
in this country may consider the subject until his dying day, 
and yet if he do not come to a conclusion, he will die an alien 
and be buried an alien. 

A foreigner here must declare his intention to become an 
American citizen before he is naturalized. He who would 
become a citizen of the kingdom of God must also declare 
his intention. 

Before being admitted to the rights and privileges and im- 
munities of citizenship, the alien goes to the place which the 
government has appointed, viz., a court of record, and there 
he makes his declaration of intention to become an American 
citizen. God has appointed His Church as the court where 
the declaration of intention is to be made, that the indi- 
vidual is desirous of the heavenly citizenship. 

The foreigner here in the court of record renounces his 
allegiance to his former sovereign, preparatory to accepting a 
new allegiance. The penitent goes to the house of God, and 
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there in the presence of the congregation, he renounces the 
devil and all his works and ways—the vain pomp and vanity 
of this wicked world. In a pullic manner he abandons and 
renounces the former allegiance. 

The alien takes an oath that he will support the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. This he does in public, 
before a public officer, as the representative of the govern- 
ment, and this oath becomes a matter of record. 

Where an individual applies for citizenship in the kingdom 
of God, he promises in the presence of the Great King, (which 
is really an oath) that he will live in accordance with the 
constitution and laws of God’s kingdom—that he will be an 
obedient and faithful citizen and subject, and conform his 
life to the new relations he sustains. 

This he does in a public manner before the congregation, 
and at the hands of an ambassador of Jesus Christ, who is 
there as the agent and representative and officer of the divine 
government. 

After the alien does all that is required, his name stands 
on the record of the court as that of a citizen, and he be- 
comes entitled to all the rights and privileges and immunities 
of a citizen, and he also becomes liable to the duties which 
citizenship imposes. He is no longer an alien and a foreigner, 
but he becomes a full citizen in the country of his adoption. 

After the name of a person has been enrolled upon the re- 
cords of the Church of Christ, he is considered no longer as 
an alien and a foreigner, but a fellow-citizen with the saints 
and of the household of God. Ilis relations are changed— 
he is no longer a citizen of the far country, but he has been 
udopted as a citizen of God’s kingdom. The prince of dark- 
uess has no jurisdiction over him, although he may strive to 
entice him to renounce his new allegiance and return to the 
old. 

When an alien applies for naturalization it is presumed 
that he is sincere, and that he has honorable intentions, that 
he is not playing a hypocritical part, that his heart and his 
sympathies are with the land of his adoption. 

The same presumption is entertained when one born in the 
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kingdom of satan proposes to throw off his allegiance to that 
kingdom, and applies for citizenship in the kingdom of God. 
If he be not honest and sincere in his action, the Great Sov- 
ereign will detect this, and though the name be entered upon 
the records of the Church here below, it will not be entered 
upon the Lamb’s Book of Life, which contains a list of the 
names of the true citizens of the heavenly kingdom. 

This new citizenship gives a person the assurance of the 
protection of the Great King. To be a Roman citizen assured 
the individual that the full power of the empire would be 
wielded for his protection. All the power of Omnipotence is 
pledged for the protection of the Christian by Him who has 
said, “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

Citizenship in the kingdom of God is of endless duration. 
The Great King will ultimately remove citizens living here 
to another part of his realm, much more desirable than this, 
where the most exalted privileges and pleasures will be en- 
joyed. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared fer them that love him.” (1 Cor. 2: 9.) 

To be a citizen of the New Jerusalem is the highest possi- 
ble distinction, and the position brings advantages beyond 
the scope of human computation. Man only reaches his true 
dignity and nobility, and meets the design of his Creator, 
when renouncing allegiance to the kingdom of darkness and 
swearing fealty to the Great King, he attains the heavenly 
citizenship. ; 


ARTICLE V. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
BY PROF. JOHN TYNDALL, D.C. L.. LL.D. FL. RoS., PRES- 
IDENT. 

We have hesitated to make this Address of Prof. Tyndall 
the subject of criticism in the Review. The author seems 
to labor under the hallucination that he is engaged in a great 
warfare for the truth, and that the friends of the Bible and 
religion are arrayed against him. Ile speaks as though he 
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and his friends were enduring a kind of martyrdom, or at 
least were suffering persecution for the truth’s sake, and al- 
ternates between the notes of courageous endurance and vie- 
torious achievement. He declares in reference to religion: 
“What we should oppose, to the death if necessary, is every 
attempt to found upon this elemental bias of man’s nature 
a system which should exercise despotic sway over his in- 
tellect.”.. And in the same breath he asks: ‘Where is the 
cause of fear? We fought and won our battle even in the 
middle ages, why should we doubt the issue of the conflict 
now?” After advancing, in the name of science, views which 
it is admitted “may be wrong,” and “certain” that they “will 
undergo modification,” he most earnestly urges, “that whether 
right or wrong, we claim the freedom to discuss them. The 
ground they cover is scientific ground ; and the right claimed 
is one made good through tribulation and anguish inflicted 
and endured in darker times than ours, but resulting in the 
immortal victories which science has won for the human 
race.” 

Now it is simply ridiculous for Prof. Tyndall to be enact- 
ing any such part before the British Association. Doubtless 
many of its members must have felt constrained to smile at 
the mock heroic displayed by their distinguished President. 
Who questions the right of Prof. Tyndall, or any one else, 
to discuss scientific truths, or even to maintain, if need be, 
with extreme dogmatism, the exploded errors of “science 
falsely so called?” We repeat, “Where is the cause of fear {— 
unless perchance it be among those advancing the wildest 
speculations in the name of science, lest they bring reproach 
upon a sacred cause. Surely no candid lovers of truth need 
be afraid, if Prof. Tyndall has some misgivings and alarms. 
Long before the victories of which he boasts, a braver man 
than Prof. Tyndall exhorted his readers “to prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good.” 

We would not willingly say or do anything to give occa- 
sion to Prof. Tyndall, or any like minded with him, to think 
that they are martyrs to the cause of truth. Such martyr- 
dom is too cheap to make much impression on sober minds, 
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and the sooner all cant and pretence in science, as well as in 
religion, are laid aside, the better for trath. We should con- 
sider it a matter of regret to write anything that might help 
to strengthen the impression sought to be made, that Chris- 
tianity is in anywise unfriendly to true science, or to freedom 
of thought and discussion. If necessary, we might modestly 
point to some little “tribulation and anguish inflicted and 
endured in darker times than ours,” and to some humble vic- 
tories achieved over error, superstition and groveling idolatry 
by Christianity, in the name of truth and freedom and right- 
eousness. But we think the world kuows the story of the 
persecutions and sufferings endured for conscience sake by 
Christians, and the stereotyped examples brought forward by 
Prof. Tyndall in the name of science, might have been spared, 
without much loss to a learned British audience. 

There are, however, some reasons why we feel constrained 
to offer some criticisms on this somewhat famous Address. 
These reasons are suggested by the author, or contained in 
the Address itself. He very truly tells us that, ““When the 
human mind has achieved greatness, and given evidence of ex- 
traordinary power in one domain, there is a tendency to credit 
it with similar power in all other domains. Thus theologians 
have found comfort and assurance in the thought that New- 
ton dealt with the questions of revelation, forgetful of the 
fact that the very devotion of his powers, through all the best 
years of his life, toa totally different class of ideas, not to 
speak of any natural disqualification, tended to, render him 
less instead of more competent to deal with theological and 
historic questions.” We admit the truth of the “tendency” 
here stated, and grant that perhaps some have been disposed 
to place an undue stress upon the opinions of such men as 
Newton, in religious matters. It is quite certain, however, 
that neither in the beginning, nor at any time since, was 
Christianity dependent upon the good opinion of the great 
and learned. It has gladly accepted the homage of the great- 
est minds the world has ever known; but rests its claims on 
a surer foundation. Prof. Tyndall not only has the discern- 
meut to notice this “tendency,” but shows himself very will- 
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ing to take advantage of its aid to further hisaim. Te knew 
very well that he would receive credit for his opinions on re- 
ligious subjects based on his reputation in an entirely different 
department of thought and study ; and whilst seeking to de- 
preciate the value of Newton’s judgment in such matters, is 
quite innocent of any suspicion that he himself might labor 
under the very same “disqualification.” The great Newton 
is not to be trusted when he ventures to “deal with theologi- 
cal and historic questions,” because of the devotion of his 
powers to a totally different class of ideas, but for the very 
same reason Prof. Tyndall is to be trusted when he under- 
takes to enlighten his fellows on religious subjects. It is 
doubtful whether a discerning public will think Prof. Tyn- 
dall entitled to any more credit, on the score of candor and 
ability, than the the immortal Newton. He is credited with 
great attainments in some departments of science, and has 
acquired reputation both at home and in this country as a 
popular lecturer on scientific subjects, but we are not aware 
that he has any reputation for attainments in the departments 
of metaphysics and religion. Yet he is not in the least de- 
terred from uttering his sentiments, where he intimates it 
would have been wise for Newton to hold his peace. 

Prof. Tyndall took advantage of his very position to give 
currency to his views. Ile says, “I have touched on debata- 
hle questions, and led you over dangerous ground—and this 
partly with the view of telling you, and through you the 
world, that as regards these questions science claims unre- 
stricted right of search.” He knew very well that what he 
there said would have special prominence and weight. He 
deemed it as telling his views to “the world.” Whether it 
were courteous and fair for Prof. Tyndall to take advantage 
of his position to obtrude his views on these “debatable ques- 
tions” upon the world, we leave others to decide. We only 
refer to it as showing the publicity he sought and gained 
thereby. For his Address has been printed in various forms 
and scattered far and wide. Many will appeal to it as the 
utterance of one of the most distinguished scientists of the 
age, and as given forth on the most public occasion. Had 
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Prof. Tyndall confined himself to strictly scientific subjects, 
or had he chosen to express the views he entertains on other 
subjects of universal interest to his more intimate friends, we 
might have been spared the pains of criticising them. But 
the distinguished position he oecupies, the publicity of the 
oceasion, and the pains taken to let all “the world” know 
what he thinks, furnish reasons enough for devoting some 
attention to what he has been pleased to say. 

It may be proper to observe, as the Address has appeared 
in different forms, and somewhat modified in sentiment, that 
we have used it as printed in the Eclectic for November. And 


‘coming to the Address itself, it presents, at first sight, rather 


a medley, both as to matter and method. Ona hasty reading 
it might seem to have no very definite subject, nor any clear 
order of movement. The author roams over a very wide 
field, and passes rapidly from topic to topic. But a closer 
study will show an end and purpose in all that is said, and 
the apparent want of method is perhaps the very best method 
to compass the object designed. The aim evidently was, and 
this is never lost sight of, to show the conflict between science 
and religion ; and by all the aids of a pleasing style, agreeable 
narrative, striking facts, use of great names, with subtle insinu- 
ations and earnest appeal, the author seeks to gain hisend. His 
presentation of his subject at times partakes of a dramatic 
character, and he must be credited with adroitness and inge- 
nuity in seeking to commend his views to the public favor. 
He keeps back the grand truth he wished to utter until near 
the close of his Address, and when he had reason to suppose 
the audience were prepared to receive it. In all this he shows 
a carefully arranged plan, and has only partially concealed it 
by his apparently rambling manner. 

Notwithstanding the boldness assumed by Prof. Tyndall, 
when at last he comes out with his “confession,” he seems to 
have been frightened at his own temerity ; for he hastens to 
explain, and, as we learn, soon after published an edition of 
the Address, in which he modified some of his statements, 
and apologized for what he bad uttered in an unhappy mood. 
Unfortunately for him he had committed himself against any 
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plea on the score of rashness or hasty utterance, by declaring 
in the Address: “With more time, or greater strength and 
“knowledge, what has been here said might have been better 
“said, while worthy matters here omitted might have received 
“fit expression. But there would have been no material deviation 
“from the views set forth. As regards myself they are not the 
“growth of a day.” So after all, we are left in some doubt as 
to exactly what are Prof. Tyndall’s views on these “debatable 
questions.” This does not look well under the pretence of 
science. Sober, thoughtful men may make mistakes, but 
this looks very much as if Prof. Tyndall’s zeal had outstripped 
both his knowledge and judgment, and exposed him to the 
necessity of apologies and explanations. 

We are impressed at once, in reading the Address, at the 
lack of any thing very original. It is largely a reproduction 
of what must be more or less familiar to intelligent readers. 
The historical part is drawn largely from a few modern au- 
thorities, and these not on all points the most reliable. A 
general indebtedness is acknowledged to Lange’s “History of 
Materialism,” both “to the spirit and the letter.” This may 
possibly be considered sufficient to cover the not very small 
appropriations from that author to his own account. But 
the manner of referring to Dr. Draper would hardly warrant 
the large indebtedness to the “letter” of that American an- 
thor. Prof. Tyndall has given ample proof of his expressed 
“entire confidence in Dr. Draper” by the manner in which he 
has availed himself of parts of his writings, not excepting 
some rather ludicrous mistakes. A public man, who is so 
severe in his treatment of the ignorance and credulity of all 
who happen to believe in the writings of prophets and apos- 
tles, should not follow quite so blindly these modern apostles 
and prophets of materialism, as Prof. Tyndall has done. The 
learned members of the British Association must have been 
greatly entertained to hear their distinguished President re- 
hearsing, as his own, from Lange and Draper for their benefit. 

If disposed to be minutely critical, exceptions might be 
taken to the accuracy of some of Prof. Tyudall’s historical 
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statements regarding the ancient philosophers. But we are 
willing to let them pass and stand for what they are worth. 
Hlis treatment of Plato and Aristotle, especially the latter, 
and all that school of philosophy that advocated something 
better and higher than simple materialism, might perhaps 
have been expected. Such treatment is not original with 
Prof. Tyndall, or with the authorities on which he relies. 
Cicero tells us that “Epicurus treated Aristotle with great 
“contumely,” and that “Zeno called Socrates the Attic buf- 
foon.” Still, we were hardly prepared for the wholesale de- 
nunciation of the great Grecian naturalist, philosopher, rhet- 
orician and logician, in connection with the praise bestowed 
on his opponents. The zeal in decrying Aristotle and prais- 
ing Democritus and his school, savors of the spirit of the 
narrowest partisanship. After charging the great Stagyrite 
with “sheer natural incapacity,” he proceeds after this fash- 
ion. “Asa physicist, Aristotle displayed what we should 
“consider some of the worst attributes of a modern physical 
“investigator—indistinctness of ideas, confusion of mind, 
“and a confident use of language, which led to the delusive 
“notion that he had really mastered his subject, while he as 
“vet had failed to grasp even the elements of it. He put 
“words in the place of things, subject in the place of object. 
“Tle preached induction without practicing it,” ete., ete. 

It is no part of our office at present to defend the name of 
Aristotle, or to vindicate his reputation as a philosopher, or 
“physicist.” But we place along side of this sweeping state- 
ment of Prof. Tyndall the estimate of another distinguished 
physicist—Prof. Agassiz. He says, in his Lectures on “the 
“Method of Creation,” “Aristotle knew more of certain kinds 
“of animals, and their general relations, than is known now. 
“For instance, he never confounded sharks and skates with 
“ordinary fishes, while all modern naturalists would put 
“them in one and the same class. Strange to say, I have 
“studied the Selacians on the South American coast by the 
“light of Aristotle’s researches upon them in the Mediterra- 
“nean Sea, made by him more than 2,000 years ago. I can 
“fairly add, that the knowledge of Aristotle on these topics 
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“is so far ahead of the current information recorded in mod- 
“ern works of natural history, that his statements can only 
“be understood by one who has made a special study of these 
“animals. * * My aim is to give you in this course ¢ 
“comprehensive though very condensed sketch of zoiilogical 
“science in our own day and generation, attempting to do 
“what Aristotle did in his zotlogy. I wish I could handle my 
“subject with the same mastery.” This is the man whom Prof. 
Tyndall attempts to stigmatize with “a sheer natural inca- 
“pacity,” and as displaying the “worst attributes of a modern 
“physical investigator.” We shall not undertake to decide 
between Professors Tyndall and Agassiz, but surely one of 
whom the latter speaks in such terms of deference and praise, 
both as to his attainments and masterly treatment of subjects, 
deserved something better than the sneering contempt of the 
former, before the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

The testimony of Coleridge is scarcely less emphatic than 
that of Agassiz, and his intimate acquaintance with Greek 
literature and philosophy, as well as with the views of scien- 
tific men in his own day, entitles his opinion on the subject 
to the highest respect. After mentioning “the injustice of 
“the aspersions on the name and works of that philosopher,” 
he adds: “The most eminent of our recent zoiilogists and 
“mineralogists have acknowledged with respect, and even 
“with expressions of wonder, the performances of Aristotle, 
“as the first clearer and breaker-up of the ground in natural 
“history.” As Prof. Tyndall acknowledges his indebtedness 
to others for his knowledge of Bacon, it might bave been 
well for him to read what such a scholar as Coleridge thought 
of the very quotation from Bacon which he parades with so 
much self-complacency and gratification. 

One cannot avoid the conviction that much of the preju- 
dice shown against Aristotle rests on the very grounds for 
which others have commended him. Cudworth says: “That 
“which we commend him for, is chiefly these four things: 
“first, for making a perfect incorporeal intellect to be the head 
“of all: and secondly, for resolving, that nature, as an instru- 
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“ment of this intellect, does not merely act according to the 
“necessity of material motions, but for ends and purposes, 
“though unknown to itself: thirdly, for maintaining the 
“naturality of morality ; and lastly, for asserting the tro dw 
“/uiv, autexousy, or liberty from necessity.” 

Prof. Tyndall would have his hearers believe that it was 
through the influence of the “growth of scientifie notions 
among the ancients,” that the “mob of gods and demons” 
was driven from the field of human thought. But he over- 
looks some very plain and stubborn facts. First, that some at 
least of the very men whose names he parades with so much 
zest, as Epicurus, according to good authority, “did notwith- 
standing, profess to hold a multifarious rabble and democracy 
of gods.” Secondly, that he cannot point to any people, 
small or great, who were even freed from idolatry of the most 
grovelling sort, by “the growth of scientific notions.” We 
challenge Prof. Tyndall to produce a single instance in his- 
toric, or pre-historic times, of which he talks, of any people 
freed from this “mob of gods and demons” by any other 
agency than that which he treats with so much scorn and 
contempt—a divine revelation. We place plain historic facts 
against his scientific theories and gilded rhetoric. He draws 
upon his imagination for the facts, and presumes on the cre- 
“dulity of his hearers and readers, when he says: “In fact, the 
“science of ancient Greece had already cleared the world of the 
“fantastic images of divinities operating capriciously through 
“natural phenomena. It had shaken itself free from that 
“fruitless scrutiny, ‘by the internal light of the mind alone,’ 
“which had vainly sought to transcend experience and reach 


“a knowledge of ultimate causes.” When about the close of 


the period referred to, and just when science had completed 
this grand achievement, Paul, on visiting Athens, the centre 
of this great light, found “the city wholly g given to idolatry.” 

It would be very easy to corroborate the truthfulness of this 
representation, but if Prof. Tyndall and his friends do not 
like this authority, perhaps they will accept that of the his- 
torian Gibbon. In his glowing picture of the “union and 
internal prosperity of the Roman Empire” before the tri- 
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“umphs of Christianity, he says: “The deities of a thousand 
“groves and a thousand streams possessed in peace, their local 
“and respective influence; nor could the Roman who depre- 
“cated the wrath of the Tiber, deride the Egyptian who pre- 
“sented his offering to the beneticent genius of the Nile. * * 
“Every virtue, and even vice, acquired its divine representa- 
“tive; every art and profession its patron, whose attributes, 
“in the most distant ages and countries, were uniformly de- 
“rived from the character of their peculiar votaries ” 

The conduct of Prof. Tyndall is not in harmony with his 
philosophy. He complains of the homage the world has be- 
stowed on Aristotle, and its lack of appreciation of the merits 
of Democritus. He speaks of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
as “the three men, whose yoke remains to some extent un- 
broken to the present time.” He holds that Democritus was 
a “man of weightier metal than either Plato or Aristotle, 
though their philosophy ‘was noised and celebrated in the 
schools amid the din and pomp of professors.’”” He offers as 
an explanation of the ill fate of his hero, that his philosophy 
was destroyed by Genserie and Attila and the barbarians.” 
With approbation he quotes from Bacon: “For, at a time 
“when all human learning had suffered shipwreck, these 
“planks of Aristotlean and Platonic philosophy, as being of a 
“lighter and more inflated substance, were preserved and came 
“down to us, while things more solid sank and almost passed 
“into oblivion.” Now, he professes to believe in the doctrine 
of “natural selection,” and “the survival of the fittest.” 
There is a sense in which we hold the same doctrine, and be- 
lieve it to be illustrated by the case in hand. For more than 
two thousand years there has been a struggle, sometimes 
quite fierce, between these opposing systems, as represented, 
to some extent, on the one side by Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle, and on the other by Democritns, Epicurus and Lucre- 
tius. According to Prof. Tyndall, in the struggle for exist- 
ence, the former gained the ascendancy, while the latter “sank 
and almost passed into oblivion.” It was simply “the survival 
of the fittest,” in a long and severe contest, and it is surprising 
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to find men repudiating their own philosophy, and indulging 
in such complaints over its practical working. 

It cannot be said that there have been no vigorous efforts 
*o revive and restore this sunken and almost forgotten system. 
The seventeenth century witnessed zealous efforts in its be- 
half, with the usual amount of pretence and boasting. But 
it had no better success than before, although there was no 
invasion and overrunning of “barbarians” to account for its 
discomfiture. It was soon seen to possess the character given 
it by Cudworth —“Atheism openly swaggering under the 
glorious “appearance of wisdom and philosophy.” We hardly 
think that the present efforts in behalf of the same system 
will be any more successful. In the process of ‘natural selec- 
tion” and the “survival of the fittest,” it has been doomed. 

After disposing of ancient worthies, Prof. Tyndall must 
run a tilt with Bishop Butler, author of the famous “Analo- 
gy of Religion.” He treats the learned Bishop with more 
courtesy and respect than he does the heathen sages. Tle 
manages to give us quite a pleasant and entertaining dialogue 
between the Bishop and a disciple of Lucretius, alias, the Pro- 
fessor himself. Tere he displays ingenuity and a great deal of 
prudence, if not so much of candor and bravery. He selects 
the weakest chapter in all that great work, and makes it the 
subject of critical objections. Long ago the friends of reli- 
gion had felt and expressed the conviction that this chapter 
was open to criticism. Among others, who had called atten- 
tion to its defects, we find Dr. Chalmers saying: “This chap- 
“ter * * we hold to be the least satisfactory in the work.” 
Of course it was not very difficult and not very perilous for 
this “disciple of Lucretius” to suggest objections which had 
been felt and acknowledged even by the greatest admirers of 
Bishop Butler. We commend his sagacity in this case in 
selecting this part of the Analogy rather than some of the 
succeeding chapters. To seem to be very fair and impartial, 
the Bishop is allowed to present some of his difficulties with 
the system of Lucretius, and the sage conclusion is, as there 
are difficulties on both sides, there should be mutual forbear- 
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ance and charity. It may, however, be asked whether this 
is not, after all, a triumph for Bishop Butler, since it admits 
that his weakness is equal to the strength of “the disciple of 
Lucretius.” 

We must now turn to examine a little more specifically 
some of these “debatable questions” of Prof. Tyndall. They 
ure confessedly vital questions, and we need offer no apology 
for dwelling upon them at more length. These questions be- 
long to the department of religion, philosophy and science. 

Prof. Tyndall cannot and does not attempt to ignore the 
religious element in man’s nature. It is too deeply implanted 
and too universally felt to admit of any denial or of beifg 
treated lightly. Whether what Prof. Tyndall has advanced 
amounts to anything more than empty words, or has any 
more substance than “the shadow of a dream,” is another 
matter. Te is compelled to acknowledge this great, univer- 
sal need of humanity. In surveying the different parts and 
powers of the human system, he says: ‘There is also that 
“deep-set feeling which since the earliest dawn of history, and 
“probably for ages prior to all history, incorporated itself into 
“the religions of the world. You who have escaped from these 
“religions in the high-and-dry light of the understanding, 
“may deride them: but in so doing you deride accidents of 
“form merely, and fail to touch the immovable basis of the 
“religious sentiment in the emotional nature of man. To 
“vield this sentiment reasonable satisfaction is the problem of 
“problems at the present hour, * * It is vain to oppose 
“this force with a view to its extirpation.” This sounds well, 
and there is more in the Address of similar import. Thus: 
“T would set forth equally the inexorable advance of man’s 
“understanding in the path of knowledge, and the unquench- 
“able claims of his emotional nature, which the understand- 
“ing can never satisfy.” And: “We cannot read history with 
“open eyes, or study human nature to its depths, and fail to 
“discern such a requirement. Man never has been, and he 
“never will be satisfied with the operations and products of 
“the understanding alone; hence physical science cannot 
“cover all the demands of his nature.” 
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We gladly accept this open and frank testimony of Prof. 
Tyndall to the depth and strength of the religious element 
in man’s nature, and the necessity of its being met by some 
adequate provision. Coming from such a quarter it should 
silence much of the senseless clamor against all religion. It 
should at least teach those who denounce all religion as su- 
perstition, and all pious worshipers as silly dupes or hypo- 
crites, that they are warring against their own nature as well 
as fighting against God. 

But we are very far from being satisfied with Prof. Tyndall’s 
utterances on this deeply interesting subject. Indeed, with 
all his ample confessions to its importance, it is very apparent 
that he has no clear or well-defined views to present. It is 
to him “the problem of problems at the present hour” how 
“to yield this sentiment reasonable satisfaction.” According 
to this distinguished authority, then, we have as yet made 
little or no progress in solving the great problem of our rela- 
tions toa divine Being, and how to satisfy the deep yearn- 
ings of the soul. We are still, under this clear light of sci- 
ence, groping our way in the dark, awaiting a settlement of 
the question as to just what place religion is to hold, or how 
we shall render to this part of our nature its due. This 
sounds very much like what Paul told those boasting Greeks, 
whose science Prof. Tyndall eulogizes, that “the world by 
“wisdom knew not God.” 

Upon some points, if not very clear, he is quite dogmatic— 
his dogmatism being in proportion to the want of light. Re- 
ligion is to have nothing to do with the understanding. It 
must, under no pretence, be allowed to “intrude into the re- 
“gion of knowledge,” or to meddle with the “knowing facul- 
ties.” It belongs exclusively to another department, “to the 


“region of emotion, which is its proper sphere.” So long as 
religion confines itself to this sphere, and is content to re- 
main in “blissful ignorance,” Prof. Tyndall “would affirm 
“this to be a field for the noblest exercise of what, in contrast 
“with the knowing faculties, may be called the creative facul- 
“ties of man.” 

He may, or may not, be aware of the fact that this—the 
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essence of religion—has been a point of much discussion by 
those who have made the philosophy of religion a special 
study, which he probably has not. Others have, after the 
most thoughtful examination, expressed themselves with be- 
coming modesty, where Prof. Tyndall speaks with so much 
assurance. It is by no means so clear that religion has noth- 
ing to do with the understanding, or that our intellectual 
powers must be put under ban, when the religious element is 
to be exercised. Not to quote from theologians, who ought 
to be as good authority on this subject as scientists, we refer 
to one or two authorities that may be supposed free from the- 
ological bias. 

Morrell, who so far agrees with Prof. Tyndall as to give 
the emotions the most prominent part, is by no means will- 
ing to admit that religion has nothing to do with the other 
powers of the soul. Hesays: “The term emotion is alto- 
“gether generic. If religion be essentially speaking an emo- 
“tion of the mind, then it must be an emotion possessing 
“some peculiar-and distinctive character. In order to arrive 
“at a definition of religion, we must specify the differentia as 
“well as the genus; that is, we must not only identify it 
“with the phenomena called emotional, but we must point 
“out the specific nature of the emotion in question. * a 
“Every emotion presupposes a mind aroused or excited, and 
“an object arousing or exciting it. *  * The purity, the 
“excellence, the real elevation of the religious life, will de- 
“pend mainly upon the intuition we have of the absolute ob- 
“ject on which we depend, and towards which all our thoughts, 
“energies, and hopes are directed.”* 

Coleridge, who had profoundly studied religion in its phi- 
losophical aspects, has borne strong testimony against this 
theory of blind emotion in religion. He has pictured how, 
“even religion itself,” disregarding or forsaking the truth, 
“changes its being into superstition, and becoming more and 
“more earthly and servile, as more and more estranged from 
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“the one in all, goes wandering at length with its pack of am- 
“ulets, bead-rolls, periapts, fetisches, and the like pedlery, on 
“pilgrimages to Leretto, Mecca, or the temple of Juggernaut, 
“arm in arm with sensuality on the one side and self-torture 
“on the other, followed by a motley group of friars, pardoners, 
“faquirs, gamesters, flagellants, mountebanks, and harlots.” 
And this, it may be added, all under the intluence of *emo- 
tion.” Our readers will recall a very different picture in his 
familiar representation of genuine religion as including the 
light of divine truth. ‘Religion herself, through her sacred 
“oracles, answers for me, that all effective faith presupposes 
“knowledge and individual conviction. * * — It is highly 
“worthy of observation that the inspired writings, received 
“by Christians, are distinguishable from all other books pre- 
“tending to inspiration, from the scriptures of the Brahmins, 
“and even from the Koran, in their strong and frequent re- 
“commendations of truth. I do not here mean veracity, 
“which cannot but be enforced in every code which appeals 
“to the religious principle of man; but knowledge. — * ad 
“Not that knowledge can of itself do all! The light of reli- 
“gion is not that of the moon, light without heat ; but neither 
“is its warmth that of the stove, warmth without light. Re- 
“ligion is the sun, the warmth of which indeed swells, and 
“stirs, and actuates the life of nature, but who at the same 
“time beholds all the growth of life with a master-eye, makes 
“all objects glorious on which it looks, and by that very 
“glory visible to all others.” He truthfully says: “Spread 
“but the mist of obscure feeling over any form, and even a 
“woman ineapable of blessing or of injuring thee shall be 
“welcomed with an intensity of emotion adequate to the re- 
“ception of the Redeemer of the world.” 

We have quoted from such authorities, rather than from 
approved theologians, to show the uncertainty of this purely 
emotional religion—or a religion that excludes knowledge 
from any place in its exercise. It must be apparent to every 
one, on a very little reflection, that emotion without intelli- 
gence or knowledge of the object inciting it, is nothing but 
blind feeling or impulse, and quite as likely to lead astray, as 
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to conduct to pure and holy enjoyment. There is a virtual 
admission of this by Prof. Tyndall in his Address, when he 
says, “the problem of problems is to yield it a reasonable sat- 
isfaction.” It is a problem that we are very sure he will 
never be able to solve, with the data on which he relies. 

If Prof. Tyndall would turn to the Bible and Christianity, 
he would there find a system of religion, which, whilst it pro- 
vides for the enlightenment of the understanding, fully meets 
every demand of our emotional nature. It is a system of 
grace and truth. The great prominence given in the Bible 
to true knowledge, to know the truth that the truth may 
make free, does not in the least diminish, but rather increases 
the importance attached to our religious emotions. There is 
not an emotion of the soul, of a pure and noble character, 
that does not find in Christianity its grandest object and end. 
The love which passeth knowledge, the hope which is as an 
anchor to the soul, the joys unutterable, the peace which 
flows as a river, all belong to this holy religion. “Hye hath 
“not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
“the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 

But we must look a little more closely at the religion here 
commended to our consideration, and which is to take the 
place of our Bible Christianity. Of so dark and shadowy a 
thing, shunning as it does the light, without any real sub- 
stance or tixed form—free to fashion the mystery in accordance 
“with its own needs,” “which varies as we vary, being gross when 
“we are gross, and becoming, as our capacities widen, mere ab- 
“stract and sublime” —ot such a religion, it is not easy to gain 
any very clear conception. But we will try and examine 
some of its features. 

As to its origin, it owes its existence to an “elemental bias 
of man’s nature.” Where this bias springs from, or whether 
it is good or evil, we are left in uncertainty. On the theory, 
urged in the Address, of man’s origin, “in his totality, from 
“the interaction of organism and the environment through 


“countless ages past,” or that he has been developed by a nat- 
ural process out of original atoms, it is very difficult to ac- 
count for this “elemental bias,” or to show why we should be 
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more religiously disposed than any other organizations of 
matter. Nor is it easy to assign any good reason why we 
should concern ourselves to make special provision for any 
such tendency or bias. We do not see why man should be 
any more religious than the ox, or the tree, or the “prepotent 
elements” from which he is evolved. Religion has usually 
been supposed to belong to man as a spiritual being, or as 
possessing a spiritual nature, but if his essential nature is the 
very same with that of the material world around him, we 
are at a loss to explain this “elemental bias,” or to interpret 
the real meaning of this characteristic of human nature. 

As to the object of this religion we are equally in the 
dark. Prof. Tyndall, we believe, repels the imputation of 
Atheism. He is not willing to be held us to denying the ex- 
istence of u God. He is quoted as saying elsewhere: “Do I 
“in my ignorance represent the highest knowledge of these 
“things existing in this universe? The man who puts that 
“question to himself, if he be not a shallow man, if he be a 
“man capable of being penetrated by a profound thought, 
“will never answer the question by professing the creed of 
“Atheism, which has been so lightly attributed to me.” We 
are glad to give Prof. Tyndall the benefit of this disavowal 
of Atheism. It cun afford us no gratification to call any man 
an Atheist, or to know that any rational mind holds so blank 
and cheerless a creed. We think better both of his head and 
heart for his unwillingness to be considered as belonging to 
such a school. Still, we are bound in candor to say, that so 
far as this Address is concerned, we find no place, either in 
the views set forth of the origin of the universe, or of the 
essence of religion, for the presence or agency of the Divine 
Being. God, the Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer seems to 
be left entirely out. There is no requirement of any such 
Being in the system. The object of what is called the mind’s 
religious emotions is simply “the mystery from which it has 
emerged.” To this “mystery” it is to pay its homage, or 
render whatever service may yield a “reasonable satisfaction.” 
We are not sure that we comprehend the meaning, or under- 
stand all this talk about the grand “mystery,” but we feel 
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safe in saying thus much—if Prof. Tyndall erects any altar, 
or offers any praise or any prayer, or any kind of religious 
worship, according to this creed, it must be “to the unknown 
God.” The object of religious emotion is to him a mystery 
in a very different sense from that in which the Christian re- 
cognizes the awful mystery of that Being who dwells “in the 
“light which ne man can approach unto; whom no man hath 
“seen, nor can see.” : 
On one point he is tolerably clear. We are to expect no- 
thing in the way of blessing, or recompense, from God for 
our religious service—no profit in serving Him. At least no 
gain except what the service itself yields. We are not to 
suppose that God will in any way interpose to show His ap- 
probation, or to bestow reward. We are told that his favor- 
ite Epicurus “neither sought nor expected, here or hereafter, 
“any personal profit from his relation to the gods,” and it is 
added, by way of commending such religion, that “it is as- 
“suredly a fact that loftiness and serenity of thought may be 
“promoted by conceptions which involve no idea of profit of 
“this kind.” The exercise of the religious emotions is to be 
for personal gratification, a kind of agreeable play of this 
element in our nature for its own enjoyment. Every idea of 
reward “here or hereafter,” any favor to be asked or received, 
any “help in trouble,” any succor in distress, should not be 
thought of. It is a base idea of religion to serve God for re- 
ward or hope of gain. Religion is to be wholly subjective 
in its origin and in its ends. It is a thing that belongs to 
man and to this life. Indeed we do not know that Prof. 
Tyndall believes in any “hereafter” for man. His closing 
words—“after you and I, like streaks of the morning cloud, 
“shall have melted into the infinite azure of the past”—may 
be intended only as a rhetorical flourish, or a poetic senti- 
mentalism. We would not be severe in judging such lan- 
guage, but we fail to find in it, or any where else in this Ad- 
dress, which treats so freely of man and religion, any hint ot 
the soul’s immortality, or of any conscious existence after 
death. There is a seeming assent to the views of Epicurus: 
“Death he treated with indifference. It merely robs us of 
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“sensation. As long as we are, death is not ; and when death 
“is, we are not.” 

We have thus offered us, instead of Christianity, a religion 
which discards all genuine knowledge of divine things, with 
no fixed belief, no God, no divine rewards or favor here or 
hereafter, no immortality. This may do to parade before a 
Scientific Association as a curiosity worthy of wonder and 
admiration, or to talk glibly about when the solemn realities 
of religion are farthest from the mind, but we venture to tell 
Prof. Tyndall, that be “cannot read history with open eyes, 
“or study human nature to its depths,” without learning the 
utter insufficiency and worthlessness of such a religion to 
satisfy the need of the soul. It is no better than mockery— 
a cruel mockery of what is most sacred and dear to rational 
immortal beings—to call it by the name of religion. It 
cheats the earnest yearnings and immortal desires of the soul 
after God with a vain show of some empty shadow. Mil- 
lions of hungry souls ask for the bread of life, and he offers 
them a stone: they thirst for living water, and he points 
them to cisterns empty anddry. They ask for eternal life, 
and are pointed to the grave as the goal of human existence. 
The sorrowing, the weary, and heavy laden are all comforted 
with the gracious assurance, that “Life has no more evil for 
“him who has made up his mind that it is no evil not to live.” 
We know of nothing in all history—and we say it deliber- 
ately and sorrowfully—more hollow or heartless than this 
godless, soulless, hopeless thing which Prof. Tyndall would 


dignify with the name of religion. We turn with a sense of 


infinite relief from this gospel of evolution to the glorious 
gospel of the Son of God. 

We are treated to a choice bit of philosophy in this Ad- 
dress. It is not very much in quantity, but no doubt deemed 
sufficient for the purpose, and cannot be passed by in this 
criticism. After skillful maneuvering and gradual approach- 
es, and when the audience might be judged well prepared, 
Prof. Tyndall comes forward with his grand conclusion, in 
the shape of an oracular announcement: “Abandoning all 
“disguise, the confession that I feel bound to make before you is 
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“that I prolong the vision backwird asross the boundary of the 
“experimental evidence, and discern in that matter, which we in 
“our ignorance, notwithstanding our professed reverence for its 
“Creator, have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and 
“potency of every form and quality of life.” This is the key 
note to the whole performance, and all the parts are arranged 
in fitting harmony. From the opening sentence to the close 
all is adjusted to produce this one impression. 

This statement seems to be plain enough, and taken in con- 
nection with what goes before and follows alter, can admit 
of but one intelligible meaning. It means to deny the exist- 
ence of any substance or agency in the universe but that of 
matter. It is materialism, and materialism iv its most positive 
and naked form. It teaches “that all around us, and all we 
“feel within us—the phenomena of physical Nature as well 
‘as those of the human mind—have their unsearchable roots 
“in a cosinical life, an infinitesimal span of which only is of- 
“fered to the investigation of man.” It ignores the existence 
of mind or spirit in any sense different from matter, and at- 
tributes everything to the “prepotent clements in the im- 
“measurable past.” There can be no doubt as to the impres- 
sion the language made on the learned audience, and of this 
Prof. Tyndall seems to have been fully conscious, for he 
maixes haste to offer some explanation, as if to break the 
shock to their minds and feelings. 

Ilere is the manner in which Prof. Tyndall attempts to 
quiet the apprehensions of his audience, and to relieve him- 
self of the opprobrium of advocating gross materialisin. 

“The ‘materialism’ here enunciated may be different from 
“what you suppose,and I therefore crave your gracious patience 
“to the end. ‘The question of an external world,’ says Mr. 
“J. S. Mill, ‘is the great battle-ground of metaphysics.’ Mr. 
“Mill himself reduces external phenomena to ‘possibilities of 
“sensation.” Kant, as we have seen, made time and space 
“‘forms’ of our own intuitions. Fichte, having first by the 
“inexorable logic of his understanding proved himself to be 
“a mere link in that chain of eternal causation which holds 
“so rigidly in Nature, violently broke the chain by making 
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“Nature, and all that it inherits, an apparition of his own 
“mind. And it is by no means easy to combat such notions. 
“For, when I say I see you, and that I have not the least 
“doubt of it, the reply is, that what I am really conscious of 
“is an affection of my own retina. And if I urge that I can 
“check my sight of you by touching you, the retort would 
“be that Tam equally transgressing the limits of fact; for 
“what Tam really conscious of is, not that you are there, but 
“that the nerves of my hand have undergone a change. All 
“we hear, and see, and touch, and taste, and smell, are, it 
“would be urged, mere variations of our own condition, be- 
“yond which, even to the extent of a hair’s breadth, we can- 
“not go. That anything answering to our impressions exists 
“outside of ourselves is not a fact, but an inference, to which 
“all validity would be denied by an idealist like Berkeley, or 
“by a skeptic like Hume. Mr. Spencer takes another line. 
“With him, as with the uneducated man, there is no doubt 
“or question as to the existence of an external world. But 
“he differs from the unedueated, who think that the world 
“really is what consciousness represents it to be. Our states 
“of consciousness are mere symbols of an outside entity which 
“produces them and determines the order of their succession, 
“but the real nature of which we can never know. * * There 
“is, you will observe, no very rank materialism here.” 

We hardly know by what name fitly to designate this 
kind of legerdemain, but will venture to call it philosopical 
jugglery. Prof. Tyndall entertains his audience for an hour 
or two with the history of “materialism,” from Democritus 
down to the present time. He eulogizes without stint the 
apostles and high-priests of that system. He seeks to turn 
to ridicule “the lighter and more inflated substance” of a 
more refined and spiritual philosophy. He goes into a rhe- 
torical glow over the “Lucretian grandeur of the steadfast- 
ness of the atoms”—“the foundation stones of the material 
universe.” But now he lets them know that he has all the 
time been sporting with words, and that what he has been 
exhibiting before them, and urging on their acceptance, is all 
a delusion—or a thing of their own imaginations. Whether 
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these atoms, so indestructible, have any existence at all or 
not, or whether “anything answering to our impressions ex- 
“ists outside of ourselves is not a fact, but an inference.” To 
corroborate this, Berkeley and Hume, along with others, are 
cited as witnesses. Thus Prof. Tyndall can be materialist, 
idealist, and nihilist in turn, and to suit convenience. It 
would be difficult to find a more notable instance of scien- 
tific and metaphysical acrobatics than was displayed on this 
oceasion before the admiring gaze of the Britisi: Association. 

We do not propose to attempt any formal refutation of the 
views advanced by Prof. Tyndall in reference to the exist- 
ence of matter or an external world. He surely, however, 
could not be unacquainted with the fact that what he ad- 
vanees with so much satisfaction and confidence is uot at all 
in harmony with the best and soberest thinking of the pre- 
sent times. Heought assuredly to know that what he states 
as being “not a fact, butan inference,” is affirmed by others, 
and among them the greatest philosophers. of modern times, 
to be a matter of fact of the most direct and positive know- 
ledge; and that what he represents as only an “inference,” 
is denied to be an inference at all, but au immediate cogni- 
tion. An idealist may attempt to perplex and confound with 
philosophical difficulties, but the educated and “uneducated” 
alike agree in accepting the testimony of the senses. What 
we call attention to, however, in this connection, is not the 
error of any particular system of philosophical opinion in 
regard to matter or mind, or whether materialism or idealism 
may be true or false, but that Prof. Tyndall plays materialist, 
idealist, and nihilist in turn—and this not ina metaphysical 
club, but before the British Association for the Advantement 
of Science. 

Prof. Tyndall would have done well, at least in this case, 
to have profited by the spirit of the advice given by his ac- 
knowledged leader, Hume, to commit to the flames such 
“school metaphysics,” as containing “nothing but sophistry 
“and illusion.” The “sophistry and illusion” are too trans- 
parent here to present even a decent show of plausibility. 
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We come now to what should perhaps have been first or 
chief in this criticism-—certain views set forth as belonging 
to the department of science. So much space has already 
been occupied with other topics touched upon in this Ad- 
dress, that this point must be treated with more brevity than 
its importance and the assumption of scientists demand. 

On strictly scientific subjects we would deal with becoming 
deference, and speak with modesty when canvassing the opin- 
ions of such men as Prof. Tyndall. We admit the right of 
scientific men to be heard, and wherever science has uttered a 
clear and distinct voice, it should be heard as the very voice 
of God. But what we object to most of all in this case is, 
that certain bold speculations, if not worse—crude fancies of 
men—are put forth in the name of science, and then the ery 
raised of conflict between science and religion. 

Some of the views referred to are currently known under 
the titles of the “conservation and correlation of forces, sponta- 
neous generation, or abiogenesis, and evolution, with their kin- 
dred doctrines. To these Prof. Tyndall devotes a consider- 
able part of his Address, and by all the arts of which he is 
master recommends them to popular favor. They are deemed 
a sufficient explanation of all the wonders in the universe 
around us, and the agency of an all-wise and omnipotent 
Being is rejected as superfluous—an impertinent intrusion 
into the realms of pure scientific investigation. The cham- 
pions of the theories claim for them the honor of the grand- 
est achievements of modern science. Prof. Tyndall says: 
“In our day great generalizations have been reached. The 
“theory of the origin of species is but one of them. An- 
“other,’of still wider grasp and more radical significance, is 
“the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, the ultimate 
“philosophical issues of which are yet but dimly seen—that 
“doctrine which ‘binds Nature fast in fate’ to an extent not 
“hitherto recognized, ctc.” ° 

Now, we find nothing in these theories, or “great general- 
“izations of our day,” so very new or wonderful after all. 
The wonder rather is that they are again offered te the world 
with so much parade and assurance. Not to go further back, 
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they may all be found, in substance at least, in Lucretius’ 
“Nature of things,” nearly two thousand years ago. Dr. 
Dawson, an acknowledged authority in scientific matters, 
truly says: “This evolutionist doctrine is itself one of the 
“strangest phenomena of humanity. It existed, and most 
“naturally, in the oldest philosophy and poetry, in connection 
“with the crudest and most uncritical attempts of the hu- 
“man mind to grasp the system of nature; but that in our 
“day a system destitute of any shudow of proof, and sup- 
‘ported merely by vague analogies and figures of speech, and 
“by the arbitrary and artificial coherence of its own parts, 
“should be accepted as a philosophy, and should find able ad- 
“herents to string upon its thread of hypotheses our vast and 
“weighty stores ef knowledge, is surpassingly strange. It 
“seems to indicate that the accumulated facts of our age 
“have gone altogether beyond its capacity for generalization ; 
“and but for the vigor which one sees every where, it might 
“be taken as an indication that the human mind bas fallen 
“into a state of senility, and in its dotage mistakes for sci- 
“ence the imaginations which were the dreams of its youth.” 

Dr. Draper, in whom Prof. Tyndall says, “I have entire 
“confidence,” admits in his very latest publication, “* The con- 
“flict between Science and Religion,” that “ the doctrine that 
“every living form is derived from some preceding form is sci- 
“entitically in a much more advanced position than that con- 
“concerning Force.” That is to say, the doctrine of develop- 
ment or evolution is scientifically much better established 
than that of the Conservation and Correlation of Forces. 
Prof. Tyndall himself admits that the doctrine of the correla- 
tion of Forces, if established, explains nothing, proves noth- 
ing; but leaves us just where we are, so far as furnishing any 
solution of the mysteries of life are concerned. Of the “ma- 
terialist” he confesses, ‘I do not think that he is entitled to 
“say that bis molecular groupings and his molecular motions 
“explain everything. In reality they explain nothing. The 
“utmost he can affirm is the association of two classes of phe- 
“nomena of whose bond of union be is in absolute ignorance. 
lle * The passage from the physics of the brain to the 
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“corresponding fact of consciousness is unthinkable. Grant- 
“ed that a definite thought and a definite molecular action in 
“the brain occur simultaneously, we do not possess the intel- 
“lectual organ, nor, apparently, the rudiment of the organ, 
“which would enable us to pass by a process of reasoning from 
“the one phenomenon to the other. * * The problem of 
“the connection of the body and soul is as insoluble in its 
“modern form as it was in the pre-scientitie ages. * * On 
“both sides of the zone here assigned to the naturalist he is 
“equally helpless. If you ask him whence is this ‘matter’ of 
“which we have been discoursing; who or what divided it 
“into molecules, who or what impressed upon them this ne- 
“cessity of running into organic forms, he has no answer. 
“Scienée also is mute in reply to these questions.”* 

The doctrine of evolntion, according to Dr. Draper, * in so 
“much more advanced position than that concerning Force,” 
cannot be considered so well established as to entitle it toa 
scientific recognition. Let us hear Prof. Tyndall again on 
this subject, “What are the core and essence of this hypoth- 
“esis? Strip it naked and you stand face to face with the no- 
“tion that not alone the more ignoble forms of animaleular or 
“animal life, not alone the nobler forms of the horse and lion, 
“not alone the exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the hu- 
“man body, but that the human mind itself—emotion, intel- 
“lect, will, and all their phenomena—were once latent in 
“a fiery cloud. Surely the mere statement of such a notion 
“is more than a refutation. But the hypothesis would prob- 
“ably go even further than this. Many who hold it would 
“probably assent to the position that at the present moment 
“all our philosophy, all our poetry, all our science, and all our 
“art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newton and Raphael—are potential 
“in the fires of the sun. 

“We long to learn something of our origin. If the evolu- 
“tion hypothesis be correct, even this unsatisfied yearning 
“must have come to us across the ages which separate the un- 
“conscious primeval mist from the consciousness of to-day. I 
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“do not think that any holder of the evolution hypothesis 
“would say that I overstate it or overstrain it any way. I 
“merely strip it of all vagueness, and bring it before you, un- 
“clothed and unvarnished, the notions by which it must stand 
“or fall. 

“Surely these notions represeut an absurdity too monstrous 
“to be entertained by any sane mind.”* 

“The origination of lite,” we are told in the Address, “is a 
“point lightly touched upon, if at all, by Mr. Spencer.” But 
where his authorities fail him, he ventures alone. Te says, 
“We need clearness and thoroughness here. Two courses, 
“and two only, are possible. LKither let us open our doors 
“freely to the conception of creative acts, or, abandoning 
“them, let us radically change our notions of matter.” He 
shuts the door on all creative acts, “or abandoning them,” 
“discerns in matter the promise and potency of every form 
“and quality of lite.” In this he is unsupported by a single 
fact, and coufrouted by all observation and all the labored 
experiments of the advocates of the theory. Le himself has 
admitted elsewhere, as already quoted, “the absurdity too 
“monstrous to be entertained by any sane mind.” Huxley 
admits the entire failure to furnish any proof of spontaneous 
generation, or abrogenesis ; and thus far it is destitute of the 
shadow of support. 

To give plausibility to the theory of development, the oft 
repeated idea of this school of scientists is presented. ‘The 
“general fact soon became evident that none but the simplest 
“torms of life lie lowest down—that as we climb higher aud 
“higher among the superimposed strata more perfect forms 
“appear.” ‘The general fact,” with some important qualiti- 
cations, is not denied ; but the theory attempted to be built 
up, in disregard of exceptions and insuperable difficulties, is 
repudiated by the most distinguished scientists. Prof. Agas- 
siz says: “While it may be said, on the whole, in a general 
“way, that lower forms have preceded higher one, and that 
“embryonic development follows the same progress from the 
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“simpler to the more complex structure, it is not true in de- 
“tail that all the earlier animals were simpler than the later. 
“On the contrary, many of the lower animals were introduced 
“under more highly organized forms than they have ever 
“shown since, and have dwindled afterwards. * * That 
“presentation of paleontological phenomena which would 
“make it appear that the whole animal kingdom has been 
“marshalled in a consecutive procession, beginning with the 


- “lowest and ending with the highest, is false to nature. There 


“is no inevitable repetition, no mechanical evolution in the 
“geological succession of organic life. It has the correspond- 
“ence of connected plan. It has just that kind of resem- 
“blance in the parts, so much and no more, as always charac- 
“terizes intellectual work proceeding from the same source. 
« * * Tt has that freedom of manifestation, that indepen- 
“dence, which characterizes the work of mind as compared 
“with the work of law. * * So great is this freedom, so 
“unlike the mechanical action of evolution, that we find end- 
“less discrepancies, endless incongruities, appalling anachron- 
“isms in the would-be uninterrupted series of progressive 
“events as advocated by the supporters of the transmutation 
“dogma.” 

Equally decided is Agassiz against the doctrine of the 
great variety of species now existing having been developed 
from one or a few “primordial forms.” Discussing the three 
methods of multiplication, he says: “Never since the world 
“began did the egg of any one animal produce an animal dif- 
“fering from the parent in essential features, or the seed of 
“any plant produce anything differing essentially from the 
“plant which bore it. * * There is not a solitary instance 
“on record of a deviation from that ever-recurring cycle of 
“development which shows a succession of specifically iden- 
“tical individuals as the result of reproduction, whether 
“through eggs, budding, or division. There are no modes of 
“multiplication known except these three. * * The more 
“we examine these various processes of multiplication among 
‘animals, the mere are we impressed with the fact that the 
“maintenance of kind, the fixedness of features in the or- 
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“ganic world is their primary object and inevitable result. 
“At least, that is the conclusion to which all my own studies 
“in embryology have brought me.”* 

So far from this theory receiving any credit for scientific 
value from this distinguished naturalist, he speaks of it as a 
“certain theory propounded by some very learned, but rather 
“fanciful scientific men,” and in his “endeavor to show the 
‘fallacy of it,” points out its conflict with the well establish- 
ed facts of observation in various departments. We quote 
one other passage: “I have already alluded to the domestic 
“animals as furnishing no evidence whatever of any such 
“theory. And I introduced the subject of corals with a view 
“of showing that we have positive evidence that outside of 
“the direct fostering care of man, animals do not change dur- 
“ing immensely long periods. And now geology furnishes 
“us the most direct evidence upon the same point. It shows 
“that there has been no such gradual transformation, but on 
“the contrary that there has been the same diversity, which 
“we observe now, in all times.” 

Some years ago Ilugh Miller exposed the pretensions of the 
Lamarekians, who advocated the same theory of evolution so 
popular with a certain class at the present day. As the ree- 
ord in the rocks has not changed we may cite from his testi- 
mony. Prof Tyndall says: “The riddle of the rocks has 
“been read by the geologist and palzontoelogist, from sub- 
“Cambrian depths to the deposits thickeuing over our sea bot- 
“toms of to-day. And upon the leaves of that stone-book 
“are, as you know, stamped the characters, plainer and surer 
“than those formed by the inkof history.” Let us hear how 
it has been read by such a master of the subject as Hugh 
Miller. “ Regarding this development hypothesis,” he says, 
“that while the facts of the geologist are demonstrably such, 
“that is, truths capable of proof, the hypothesis isa mere 
“dream, unsupported by a shadow of evidence. * * When 
“the Lamarckian affirms that all our recent species of plants 
“and animals were developed out of previously existing plants 
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“and animals of species entirely different, he affirms what, if 
“true, would be capable of proof; and so, if it cannot be proven, 
“it is only because itis not true. * * All geologic history 
“is full of the beginnings and the ends of species—of their 
“first and their last days ; but it exhibits no genealogies of de- 
“velopment. The Lamarckian sets himseif to grapple, in his 
“dream, with the history of all ereation : we awaken him and 
“ask him to grapple, instead, with the history of but a few 
“individual species—with that of the mussel or the whelk, the 
“elam or the oyster; and we find from his helpless ignorance 
“and incapacity what a mere pretender he is.”* 

Other distinguished geologists and paleontologists have 
read the same lessons from “ the leaves of that stone-book,” 
whose “stamped characters are plainer and surer than those 
“formed by the ink of history.” Dr. Dawson says: “ Bar- 
“rande, the great palseontologist of Bohemia, has recently, in 
“an elaborate memoir on the Trilobites, traced these and other 
“points through all their structures and their whole succession 
“in geological time, thereby elaborating a most powerful in- 
“ductive argument against the theory of evolution, and con- 
“eluding that so far from these creatures favoring such a 
“theory, it seems as if expressly eontrived to exclude its possi- 
“bility.”+ 

We have purposely dealt largely in quotations on this point. 
It is not a question on which we presume to speak on the 
ground of any personal or origina) investigations. Our 
knowledge of scientific facts we take at second hand from the 
best authorities we can find. The theories based on these 
facts are legitimate subjects for criticism ; and when we find 
eminent scientific men differing so widely in their conclusions, 
we must weigh their arguments and determine what to accept 
for ourselves. Sometimes little nore can be done than to put 
the opinions of one class of scientists against those of another 
class. If in this case we have done little more than this, we 
have at least presented enough to show that we need not be 
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in haste to cast away long cherished views for the purpose 
of adopting notions that the most eminent scientists regard 
as fanciful or visionary. We might have given a more care- 
tul analysis of the argumentative part of Prof. Tyndall’s Ad- 
dress, and shown from his own admissions and assumptions 
how perfectly gratuitous are the conclusions he seems to have 
reached. But we prefer to place before our readers the views 
of men whose judgment will command respect. Science 
would have little to boast of, if it presented nothing better 
than these speculations of Prof. Tyndall. 

After such testimony to the teaching of geology and pale- 
ontology, we must, before closing, furnish a specimen of 
Prof. Tyndall’s dealing with the Bible and supposed oppo- 
nents of science. Claiming that “ for aeons embracing untold 
“millions of years, this earth has been the theatre of life and 
“death,” he proceeds: “the book of Genesis had stated the 
“question in a different fashion, and science must necessarily 
“go in pieces when it clashed with this authority. And as 
“the seed of the thistle produces a thistle, and nothing else, so 
“these objectors scatter their gerins abroad and reproduce their 
“kind, ready to play again the part of their intellectual pro- 
“genitors, to show the same virulence, the same ignorance, to 
“achieve for a time the same success, and finally to suffer the 
“same inexorable defeat.” 

We cannot help contrasting with this, the modest and re- 
spectful manner of Agassiz on the very same subject. Whilst 
insisting that the study of science must be independent of 
every other influence, and that we must not allow other and 
antecedent considerations or convictions to interfere, to avoid 
any seeming entrance ou a field which he left for others, he 
says; “Let me not be understood as supposing that there is 
“any conflict between the narrative in Genesis and the results 
“of scientific investigation. ~In the beginning God created 
“the heavens and the earth.” When that beginning was, 
“Genesis does not say.” 

It just so happens that according to the very best authori- 
ties on the subject, the Book of Genesis says nothing of the 
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kind imputed to it; and before Prof. Tyndall knew anything 
about geology, devout students of Genesis were humbly and 
reverently studying also “the riddle of the rocks,” and com- 
paring the lessons in these two volumes of nature and reve- 
lation. In applying the epithet, “ loud-tongued denuncia- 
“tors,” Prof. Tyndall will hardly conciliate opponents, real or 
imaginary, or commend his cause to those who weigh argu- 
ments instead of words. 

In the criticism of this address we have been conscious of 
no unfriendly feeling towards the author. Ile cannot com- 
plain of his treatment while in this country, even by the 
friends of the Bible and Christianity. They know how to 
honor science in the person of one of its popular expounders. 
Many, we believe, were pained at the attitude Prof. Tyndall 
assumed in relation to religion. But still, as long as he for- 
bore any open assaults upon their cherished faith, they were 
willing to hear him on strictly scientific subjects, without 
prejudice. But now that he has come forward to instruct us, 
not inscience, but in religion, and on “ debatable questions,” 
and demands the submission of our religious views to the 
speculations of “ science, falsely so-called,” we dare not be 
silent. Our reverence for science, in whose name he professes 
to speak, as well as for religion, whose paramount importance 
he avows, impels us to protest against the perversions of both, 
in this address. As Prof. Tyndall shows a consciousness of 
having advanced and advocated what all the world under- 
stand by materialism, we cannot better close this review than 
by repeating the words of his friend, Prof. Huxley. “ The 
“man of science, who, forgetting the limits of philosophical 
“inquiry, slides from these formule and symbols into what is 
“commonly understood by materialism, seems to me to place 
“himself on a level with the mathematician, who should mis- 
“take the 2’s and y’s, with which be works his problems, for 
“real entities—and with this further disadvantage as compar- 
“ed with the mathematician, that the blunders of the latter 
“are of no practical consequence, while the errors of system- 
“atic materialism may paralyze the energies and destroy the 
“beauty of a life.” 
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ARTICLE VIL. 
THE LORD'S DAY, OR CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 
By Rev. Prof. 8. L. Harkey, A. M. 


In seems remarkable that diversity of opinions should ex- 
ist among Christians upon the subject of the Lord’s day. 
Several views have obtained among theologians, the practical 
results of which, it seems to us, have not been satisfactory in 
any case. The whole truth has evidently not been brought 
out upon the subject, or there would be no more room for 
controversy. We purpose toexamine it independently of the 
opinions of those who have written against each other, and 
only allude to them incidentally. It shall be our aim to as- 
certain, if possible, from the most authoritative of all writ- 
ings, the truth as it isin God's Word. If the Lloly Serip- 
tures are given by inspiration of God, they are an infallible 
guide; and as no other writings can claim inspiration, we 
will do well in disputed matters to lay them aside, until we 
have appealed to “the law and the testimony.” The Holy 
Scriptures are * profitable for doctrine,” and indeed the only 
source from whence it can emanate. They are “profitable for 
instruction,” and the only means of imparting correct know]- 
edge on the subject of religion. They are profitable for the 
furnishing of the man of God with all that is necessary to 
both faith and good works. Now what is the teaching of the 
Bible as to the origin, character and proper observance of the 
Christian Sabbath? Is it the same in any respect as the 
seventh day, appointed at the creation as a day of rest, and 
to bea perpetual memorial of the work of Almighty God, 
the Father, creator of all things in heaven and earth ? These 
questions, if properly solved by Scripture history, example, 
and command, will settle the matter beyond any possibility 
of exception or objection. In order to arrive at a correct conclu- 


sion, we must begin at the very beginning of the divine records. 
In the first chapter of the book of Genesis, we have an ac- 
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count of the creation, day by day, with the declaration of the 
excellency and divine approval of the specifie work of each 
natural day comprehended in the limits of the evening and 
the morning. The sixth day ends with the great Architect’s 
last crowning work, man, made in the likeness and image 
of God. When all was complete, and there was nothing 
more to do, “ God saw everything that he had made ; and be- 
“hold it was very good. And the evening and the morning 
“were the sixth day. Thus the heavens and the earth were 
“finished and the host of them.” “And on the seventh day,” 
—a natural day, like the sixth that had preceded it, marked 
likewise by evening and morning—* God ended his work 
“which he had made ; and he rested on the seventh day from 
“all his work which he had made. And God blessed the 
“seventh day and sanctified it, because that in it he had rested 
“from all His work which God had created and made.” Now 
mark, the distinction was given to the seventh day by the 
action of the Creator Himself, who first made it a day of rest 
by His example, in consequence of the continuous work of 
creation until all was complete. 

The assumption of those who maintain that the days of 
cretaion were not natural days, but long periods of time, falls 
to the ground at the very outset. For the seventh day was 
the regular succession, as we have seen, to the sixth, as the 
sixth was to the fifth and soon tothe first. And from the first 
Sabbath, or seventh day, upon which God rested, every suc- 
ceeding seventh day was kept holy by man in commemora- 
tion of the first, and in imitation of the example of God, as 
well as by His express command subsequently given. Now 
why did God give the seventh day a specific character and 
distinguish it from all the rest in number? We cannot, of 
course, fathom the purposes of the divine mind in this mat- 
ter, any more than we can understand his motives in a thous- 
and other events and circumstances that appear in nature and 
providence, and that are utterly mysterious and inexplicable 
to us. Nevertheless there are a few well developed facts and 
peculiarities attached to the original Sabbath, that will cling 
to it always, and that can never be set aside or superseded. 
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These characteristics are such, we may affirm, as to make it 
impossible that any other day commemorative of any other 
event, could ever be substituted for it. it had a character of 
its own, so marked as to continue forever. As well might 
you attempt to compound men and angels, night and day, 
summer and winter, or anything else of the most opposite 
and dissimilar constitution and design. . 

Let us, at this place, observe attentively the peculiar traits 
belonging to the original Sabbath, so that we can refer to 
them hereafter as occasion may require. 1. It was the day 
in number that succeeded six previous ‘days, given to the 
work of creation, 2. It was the day that heralded, desig- 
nated, and celebrated the completeness of the work of crea- 
tion. For it is said that on the seventh day, ‘The Lord 
“ended his work which he had made.” 3. The Lord himself 
rested on this day from the work of creation. That is, he 
ceased to create or produce ; engaged in no active operation 
with respect to this world; and his example furnishes the 
tirst rule to his creatures, which in due time was embodied 
in human language. 4. God blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it. This day in the seven, and no other, is blessed of 
God. Not the day upon which he created light, not the day 
that gave existence to man in God’s image, who was to be 
lord of creation, but the day upon which He rested. This 
he exalted above the others, and made it the best of all. For 
he did not bless the other days as he did the seventh. The 
blessing which he gave this day was that of sanctification. 
Ile made it holy. No other day was thus made holy. Man 
was expected to keep it as God made it, and hence the com- 
mand from the top of Mount Sinai: “Remember the Sabbath 
“day to keep it holy.” 5. The cause of giving the seventh 
day this great distinction above the others, blessing it alone, 
and passing the others by, making it holy like its great 
Author, was, because it was the day upon which God rested 
from the work of creation. These are the points established 
by the history of the first appointment of a Sabbath day and 
evermore characteristic of it. It will be exceedingly difficult 
we imagine, to make any change in these traits, so as to ac- 
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commodate an entirely different set of circumstances, a dif- 
ferent author, a different work, a different day of the week, 
and a different design. 

But to be sure of this, we will now pursue the history of 
the seventh day down to the time of Christ, and the ending 
of the old dispensation. In Ex. 16 : 23—30, we have the 
next mention of*the day. ILere the usnal quantity of manna 
was withheld on the Sabbath day, but twice the quantity 
was gathered on the sixth day. All baking and seething 
were done for two days on the sixth, so that there might be 
rest on the seventh day. The great object of Moses seemed 
to be to prevent the people from working even so much as 
the kindling of a fire on the Sabbath day. This shows that 
the grand object was still to do as God did on the first Sab- 
bath, and thus remember Him in His example and authority. 
The way of keeping the Sabbath at this time was by refrain- 
ing from all kinds of unnecessary bodily labor. And as more 
than two thousand years had uow elapsed, and it was still 
observed according to its original design, we may clearly 
infer that it wasso well understood that noalteration could be 
made in it without at once destroying italtogether. Change 
the day, or change the method of its observance, and there 
would be an end of the Sabbath. Could the first day of the 
week, for example, represent the great work of creation, 
which was finished on the seventh, and which required six 
consecutive days to accomplish? Assuredly not. Neither 
the first, nor any other number could answer instead of the 
seventh. It must be the seventh day specifically and no 
other. So with the manner of keeping it. If it was wrong 
to gather manna on the Sabbath day, or to bake and seethe, 
or do any kind of work on it, could it be right for Christ 
and His disciples to travel, and on their passage through 
the fields, pluck the corn and eat it? No wonder that the 
Jews were offended with the Saviour for the liberty He took 
with their holy day of rest, kept sacredly for this purpose, 
now above four thousand years, even from the beginning of 
the world. And this is not the only instance in which the 
Jews were offended at Christ for substantially the same 
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thing. No other explanation can be given of the Saviour’s 
treatment of the day than that He regarded it as having ac- 
complished its mission, to be set aside in a short time by a 
new dispensation and an entirely different day, as well as a 
different way of celebrating it and keeping it holy. Hence 
the expression, “The Son of man is Lord even of the Sab- 
bath day.” 

The next period in the history of the day, is the enactment 
of the law given from Mount Sinai, and engraven on stone: 
* Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” It is not now 
for the first time appointed, but has existed from the begin- 
ning, and hence is simply to be “remembered.’ Tt was not 
to be remembered, however, merely in the mind, but in the 
deed. It must be dept holy. It was different from the other 
days because it was holy. It was made holy by the example 
and blessing of the Almighty at the time of its first occur 
rence. And now it must pass into a law that could not be 
annulled, so long as the object it had in view was one of the 
principal features of the only true religion of the world. But 
how was it to be kept holy ? Let us hear the whole of the 
command, “Six daysshalt thou labor and do all! thy work ; 
“but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, in it 
“thou shalt not do any work ; thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
“daughter, thy man servant, thy maid servant, nor thy cat- 
“tle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates.” All labor 
of every description is forbidden, even the least, with the 
greatest emphasis and clearness, and the law is to affect both 
man and beast. The labor of the cattle eveu would be a pro- 
fanation and defilement of the day ; showing that actual ces- 
sation from physical exertion wasthe great aim in its observ- 
ance. est was the object. Cattle were not capable of wor- 
shiping God, but they were capable of rest, and so far they 
were put upon an equality with mankind. Not a word is 
said in the command about any religious services or ceremo- 
nies, or the worship of God as necessary to sanctify it, but 
simply quietness and repose. But we also have in this com- 
mand the reason for its appointment, and the manner of its 
observance pointed out. “ For in six days the Lord made 
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“heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is,and rested 
‘on the seventh day ; wherefore the Lord blessed the Subbath 
“day and hallowed it.’ Now what is the cause here assigued 
for the command as it applies to man? Very cleariy, the fact 
that God made heaven and earth in six days, and Ilimself 
rested on the seventh day. The command was to do as the 
Lord Jehovah did. It was to be a perpetual rehearsal of the 
work of God as Creator. That men might be reminded of 
Hlim who made all things, who was the Almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth, and not fall into idolatry and heathenism, 
this law was given, It was to bea memorial of creation. 
Fifty-two times in the year, the sublime transaction of the 
creation was to be memorially set forth and commemorated 
by man. It was, however, not simply to be a memorial of 
the work of God the Father, and thus keep up a continued 
remembrance of the living and true God in the world; but 
it was to be sanctified perpetually by man, as God had sane- 
tified it. But the point of perhaps most importance in the 
command is the reason given for the appointment of the sev- 
enth day asthe Sabbath, which marks it with an unchange- 
able character from the beginning. ‘* Wherefore the Lord 
“blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.” To what does 
this word “ wherefore” refer? The words immediately pre- 
ceding, where God is said to have made all things in six days 
and rested on the seventh. Both the duty then of man to 
keep the seventh day holy by cessation from labor, and the 
reason of its appointment, together with its sacredness, flow 
from the act of the Almighty Father in creating, and His ex- 
ample in resting. Is there any other day than the seventh, 
that by any possible enactment could be made a substitute 
for this Sabbath as to its design and the manner of keeping 
it holy? Could any other day represent the resting of God 
and the completion of the work of creation? Most assuredly 
not. Could any other way than an entire cessation from all 
labor rightly keep the Spbbath so as to make it holy? By no 
means. Several points have now been so clearly established 
as to give their statement the force of demonstration. They 
may be taken as settled points from which we may start out 
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anew and come down to modern times. 1. That the seventh- 
day Sabbath is a memorial of the work of creation and is in- 
intended to honor God the Father. 2. That the reason of its 
appointment and the method of its observance are taken from 
the example of God in creating for six consecutive days, and 
resting on the seventh. 3. That there can be no substitute 
for the number of the day, and that it can only be properly 
sanctified by man, by an entire cessation from all labor. 

The effort has been made, and still continues to be made, 
by nearly all Protestants outside of the Lutheran Church, to 
put the first day of the week, now commonly called the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, but more properly the Lord’s Day, in the place 
of the ancient Sabbath. They speak of the resurrection of 
Christ as the reason of the transfer. But they fail to recog- 
nize any change except in the number. They maintain that 
the first day of the week is in all respects the same as the sev- 
enth, and to be observed precisely in the same way—that all 
the force of the third command has been divinely appropriated 
to the first day of the week. But when asked for scriptural 
proof of such an assumption, they are reduced to beggary and 
want. For, alas, for them, there is not the shadow or skele- 
ton of a word, much less.of a sentence, in the Bible that sup- 
ports such anabsurdity. Not until you could make the work 
of redemption to be identical with the work of creation, and 
lose the history of the Redeemer in the primitive six days 
that gave existence to all earthly things, could you ever suc- 
ceed in exchanging the seventh for the first day of the week. 
It is no wonder that creed-makers have brought such disre- 
pute upon themselves, when they have made such wholesale 
and gratuitous forgeries of doctrines as in the case before us. 
If none of the peculiar tenets of the multitudinous sects that 
have sprung into existence since the days of the Reformation, 
out of doctrinal vacuity or personal ambition, can make a 
better show of reason or divine authority than the doctrine 
held by most of them, that the old Jewish seventh-day Sab- 
bath is still in existence, having leaped over to another day, 
then the very name of such denominations is destined to be 
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blotted out when once the truth of God has free course and 
is glorified. That the difference may be made fully manifest 
between the truth and its perversions and caricatures, we 
will continue our investigations. 

The command of God is amplified and made still more defi- 
nite in Ex. 31: 13—17: “Verily, my Sabbaths ye shall 
“keep; for it is a sign between me and you throughout your 
“generations.” What is a sign,and of what was the Sabbath 
to beasign? A sign is a token or a memorial of something 
else. What was that something else, of which the Sabbath 
was to be the sign, and so important in its nature that it 
must be remembered under penalties the most severe? God 
knew the tendency in fallen men to forget him, and depart 
from his knowledge and worship. Hence it is added, this 
day is appointed in order “that ye may know that Iam the 
“Lord that doth sanctify you.” The Israelites, being the 
chosen people of God, were required to know him in all their 
generations. They were to know him as superior to all other 
gods and the highest Being in the universe, by the work which 
he had performed. They must know him for the purpose of 
grateful appreciation and adoration. They must know him 
as the Creator of man, and of all things visible and invisible, 
for man’s benefit. Hence the penalty of forgetting or profan- 
ing the day which was the sign of that divine workmanship 
which gave existence to the heavens and the earth. “ Ye 
“shall keep the Sabbath, therefore, for it is holy unto you. 
“Every one that defileth it shall surely be put to death. For 
“whosoever doeth any work thereon, that soul shall be cut 
“off from among his people. Six days may work be‘done, 
“but the seventh is the Sabbath of rest ; holy to the Lord ; 
“whosoever doeth any work therein, he shall surely be put to 
“death. Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the Sab- 
“bath throughout their generations for a perpetual covenant. 
“It isa sign between me and the children of Israel forever ; 
“for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and on the 
“seventh day he rested and was refreshed.” 

What could be plainer than this? Had any one attempted 
to substitute another day for the seventh, working on the 
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seventh, for example, and resting on the first, as we now do, 
he would have been put to death, It was to be a sign of the 
creation, and was to distinguish the people of God from all 
nations, as believing in and worshiping the Lord Jehovah ; 
and was to have the same effect upon the Israelites as cir- 
cumcision and other observances, that kept them separate 
from other nations and made them a peculiar people. All 
these signs were to continue just as long as His purpose and 
covenant were to continue; that is, until the appearance of 
the Shiloh, in whom all signs, symbols, shadows and ceremo- 
nies were to have their fulfillment ; and for whose sake the 
Israelites, together with all their civil, social and religious pe- 
culiarities, were defended and preserved. But all God’s plans 
and purposes were accomplished with Israel when Christ was 
born. Hence their abandonment, their infatuation against 
the man of Nazareth, their final overthrow and destruction, 
and the termination of their nationality, together with all 
their laws, including the Sabbath day. We need not refer to 
every mention that is made in the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament of the seventh day as a day of holy rest; for we find 
it inseparably connected with the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple, always invested with the same importance and signifi- 
cance as when it appears in the Decalogue. It is taken up 
even by the Prophets, and insisted upon as oue of the distiu- 
guishing characteristics of God’s ancient people. In Ezekiel, 
for instance, (20: 14) it is said: “I gave them my Sabbaths 
“to be a sign between me and them, that they may know that 
“TI am the Lord that sanctify them.” There is an uninter- 
rupted observance of the day, for the same purpose and for 
the same reasons, all along from the beginning of the world 
to the days of Jesus Christ, by all that ever knew anything 
of the true God. When the New Testament history begins 
the day is still in existence, and honored by all who make 
any pretensions to the worship of Almighty God. The sev- 
enth day is still the reputed Sabbath when the Son of God 
appears upon the theatre of our world, and heals the sick, 
travels about from place to place, and with his disciples plucks 
the ears of corn, to the great dissatisfaction and horror of the 
Jews. The day was, however, honored to a certain extent by 
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Christ and his disciples up to the time of Christ’s death and 
burial, after which it is no more observed by the disciples, 
either as a day of rest or a day of worship. It is henceforth 
blotted out, along with the handwriting of ordinances, as St. 
Paul teaches, being taken out of the way and nailed to the 
cross. ‘ Wherefore,” continues the Apostle, “let no man 
“judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, 
“or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days, which are a 
“shadow of things to come; but the body is of Christ.” Col. 
2:18. Its mission was accomplished both with respect to its 
signal and memorial character. Even its prophetic signifi- 
cance, if it had any, was fulfilled, and hence it was buried 
with Christ and the old dispensation, to riseno more. It had 
subserved all its distinctive purposes, and must be set aside, to 
make room for something better. The whole system of le- 
galistic, symbolic and ceremonial religion was to be ended 
and superseded by the substantial, literal, real and evangel- 
ical dispensation of Christ. With the resurrection of Jesus 
all things became new. What pertained purely to the moral 
or spiritual part of the law of God might be the germ of the 
ordinances and requirements of the new covenant. When 
the essence and vitality of the law had been reduced to love, 
by Christ, it might euter into new relations and combinations 
and so live on. That is to say, the soul of the Law and the 
Prophets might be immortal, and live to the end of the world, 
and then inherit everlasting life. But the body must die. 
The mortal part, the temporal, the corruptible, becoming old 
and worn out, and having subserved its purpose, must die 
with Christ upon the cross. The law, like man, for whom it 
was intended, needed an atonement by death, a death brought 
about by the shedding of blood, not merely of bulls and of 
goats, but the precious blood of the Son of God. Hence the 
law, or the body of it, was nailed to the cross of Christ. It 
was the sign of sin, the token of guilt, the evidence of de- 
pravity. When, therefore, sin and guilt and the punishment 
of sin were laid upon Christ, the sign and token of sin were 
laid on him also, and all perished together. When Christ 
arose, behold, everything became new ; not only new but en- 
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tirely different in character from what it had been before. 
There was a new creation, not now physical altogether, but 
moral. “What the law could not do in that it was weak 
“through the flesh, God sending His own Son in the likeness of 
“sinful flesh, condemned sin in the flesh,” Rom. 8: 3. It will 
not be necessary to offer proof, that after the resurrection of 
Christ no mention is made of the Sabbath day except in con- 
nection with the Jews, and that it was never observed by 
Christians as a day of rest. This fact is admitted by all. 

But what became of the Sabbath? If it was abolished, 
why was it abolished? If the first day of the week was re- 
ligiously observed and celebrated by the disciples, and finally 
adopted by the Christian Church, as a holy day, why was it 
adopted, and upon what great work does it rest as a founda- 
tion, from whence does it derive its authority, and what rela- 
tion does it bear to the ancient Sabbath day? How is the 
Christian Sabbath to be kept holy? These questions, if pro- 
perly answered, ought to set the matter at rest. In the New 
Testament, after the resurrection of Christ, we find a refer- 
ence to the ancient Sabbath in Acts, 13 : 14, where Paul went 
to preach ou the Sabbath day, because it was the day still 
observed by the Jews as a day of rest, and for the assembling 
of the people to hear the reading of the law. Paul embraced 
the occasion, to speak in behalf of Him whom they had cru- 
cified for claiming to be the Son of God and the promised 
Messiah. The same circumstance is farther referred to in the 
42d verse of the same chapter. So again the disciples, Acts, 
16 : 18, found themselves upon the Jewish Sabbath in the 
city of Philippi, and resorted to the place of prayer by the 
river side, where they became the instruments of the conver- 
sion of Lydia of Thyatira. Again, Paul finds himself in 
Corinth at the house of a Jew who was of the same craft 
with himself, and he reasons every Sabbath day in the.Syna- 
gogue, both with the Jews and Greeks. A!I these instances 
are cases where the Jews still observed their ancient customs, 
and with them the seventh-day Sabbath, and the Apostles 
made use of these opportunities to do good and to preach the 
Gospel. They were not assemblies of Christians; nor is their 
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sanction or approbation obtained for the day more than any 
other day. They would employ any and every opportunity 
that was favorable for the preaching of the Gospel; and the 
Jewish Sabbath in many places furnished them occasions of 
being heard by many at one time, as well as of confuting the 
Jews respecting the Messiah and the true interpretation of 
the Prophets. With the exception of these cases we find no 
mention of the old Sabbath in the New Testament, and no 
use of the day for any other purpose. There is especially no 
use or mention of it in connection with any thing that was 
distinctively Christian. It is safe, therefore, to say in view 
of these circumstances, that the Apostles and primitive 
Christians laid aside forever the observance of the seventh 
day as a day of rest and a sign or token of any thing yet to 
come. Christ arose on the first day of the week; and not 
until His resurrection was His work of redemption complete. 
His sufferings were indeed finished upon the cross, but He 
had yet to lead “captivity captive,” to rob death of its sting, 
-and the grave of its victory, to abolish death and bring life 
and immortality to light. He had to descend into hell and 
preach (or rather declare, x7pvooerv), the authority of His 
office and the efficacy of His work to the devils, and spirits 
that perished for their disobedience in the days of Noah, con- 
fined in prison in chains of everlasting darkness till the judg- 
ment of the great day. Only when this was done was Ilis 
work of redemption and atonement complete. Hence on the 
day of His resurrection He could survey His work with the 
same complacent satisfaction as did the Almighty Father the 
work of creation, and rest from all His labor and sufferings 
for the recovery of a world that was lost. This day must 
henceforth and forever be the memorial day, to celebrate the 
great work of human redemption. It must have a specific 
character and purpose of its own, confined as strictly to the 
honor of God the Son, as formerly the seventh day was to 
the honor of God the Father. Hence we find after the resur- 
rection, that the Saviour no longer goes into the Synagogues 
on the Sabbath day as formerly, but during all the forty days 
of His continuance upon the earth in the state of His exal- 
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tation and triumph, be met with the assembled disciples on 
the first day of the week, and not upon the seventh. If the 
seventh day was to be perpetuated as the Sabbath it might 
have been so ordered that Christ should arise on the seventh 
day. Then indeed would there have been a continuance of 
the Sabbath of the Decalogue. But there was evidently a 
design in the time of the resurrection. A far more glorious 
work than that of creation, must have a day of its own asa 
monument. It was not a work secondary to the ereation in 
importance, and could not be attached to it as a mere appendix. 
When Christ lay in the sepulehre on that memorable Sabbath 
day, the whole band of Christian disciples were in mourning 
and distress. It was impossible for them to call that ‘Sab- 
bath a delight,” as once it was to the people of God. But 
when the Sabbath was past, early in the morning on the first 
day of the week, the holy women came to the sepulchre and 
found it empty, because the power of God had robbed it of 
its prey. On the same day, the risen Saviour appeared to His 
anxious followers and talked with them, and filled their 
hearts with joy. The first day of the week was chosen as 
the day of triumph, of gladness, of thanksgiving, of praise, 
joy, and delight. After appearing to various individuals, He 
stands in the midst of the assembled disciples, and says, 
‘Peace be unto you, Why are ye troubled? And why do 
“thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold my hands and my 
“feet, that it is I, myself.” Luke, 24: 38, 39. “Then,” says 
John, “the same day at evening, being the first day of the 
“week, when the doors were shut where the disciples were 
“assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the 
“midst and saith unto them, ‘Peace be unto you.’ And when 
“He had so said He showed unto them His hands and His 
“side. Then were the disciples glad when they saw the 
“Lord.” But Thomas, at this first appearance, was not pres- 
ent. So, after eight days, again on the first day of the week, 
“came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst 
“and said ‘Peace be unto you.’” This time the apostles were 


all within, Thomas being with them. He now saith to 
Thomas, “Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 
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“and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side; and 
“be not faithless, but believing.” Here is an assembling of 
the disciples upon a particular day, twice in succession, and 
that the first, instead of the seventh day of the week, and 
Christ honoring the selection of this day. Now they had not 
been together all the time, but had departed to their ordinary 
secular pursuits, until the recurrence of the first day of the 
week. The resurrection of Christ and his appearance to the 
disciples on two successive first days of the week, taught 
them to expect Ilis presence on that day. From this time on 
all Christian assemblies were held on the first day of the 
week ; and were honored accordingly, not only by the appear- 
ance of the Saviour, but by the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
and the most wonderful tokens of the divine approval. 

“ There remaineth, therefore, a rest unto the people of God,” 
says Paul, “for he that is entered into his rest, he also hath 
“ceased from his own works, as God did trom His.” This 
compares the work of redemption to the work of creation, 
und makes the proper distinction between them as to the 
author, the work, and the rest which was to be commemora- 
tive of redemption as well as that of creation. ' The two were 
not combined, or united, or confounded, and one day could 
never answer for both purposes. The proper distinction in 
the character of each grand work required a different day as 
a memorial, and a different mode of its observance. From 
henceforth, it is not surprising to hear the Apostle say to the 
Collossians, 2: 16: “ Let no man judge youin meats or drink, 
“or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 
“Sabbath days, which are a shadow of things to come; but the 
“body is of Christ.” Here the Sabbath days of the Jews are 
placed along with meats and drinks, new moons and other 
festivals, among the the shadows of things to come. He calls 
them the “handwriting of ordinances, which was taken out 
“of the way by Christ, with whom it was nailed to the cross.” 
Still stronger language is used by Paul concerning the sacred 
rites and days of the Jews, in his epistle to the Galatians, 
(4: 9—11): “But now after that ye have known God, or 
“rather are known of God, how turn ye again to the beggarly 
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“elements whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage. Ye 
“observe days and months and times and years. I am afraid 
“of you, lest I have bestowed labor upon you in vain.” Here- 
with he puts aside all the religious observances and require- 
ments of the Jews, including the Sabbath. For it cannot be 
disputed that the Sabbath in its legalistic character was a 
Jewish institution appointed as asign between the Jews and 
Jehovah, so long as they should be his people. Paul calls 
these observances weak and beggarly elements that tend to 
bondage; utierly contrary to the spirit of the Gospel and of 
the new dispensation, which was a spirit of liberty. 

Next we find the Apostle settling a dispute between the 
Jewish and Gentile converts, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
16: 15.. Here he makes the observance of particular days 
of no importance, indicating that the old economy had passed 
away. In the first Epistle to the Corinthians (16: 1), it is 
said: “ Now concerning the collection for the saints, upon 
“the first day of the week let every one lay by him in store 
“as the Lord has prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
“when I come.” This is an indication of the assembling of 
Christians upon that day for religious purposes. It is also 
significant that the first day of the week is not called Sab- 
bath by the Apostles, but “the Lord’s day.” This is a clear 
manifestation of the care which the Apostles exercised to pre- 
vent a confounding of the first and the seventh day of the 
week. It gives the first day a distinction and an individual- 
ity, that must forever separate it from the seventh day and its 
requirements. “I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” says 
the Apostle John, writing from his little island in the sea. 
No dispute can arise as to which day of the week was to be 
understood by “ the Lord’s day.” The day of His resurrec- 
tion, the day of His appearance to [His disciples after the res- 
urrection, the day of the assembling of His disciples, the day 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the day of communion 
or of the breaking of bread, the day of the collection for the 
saints, the day held sacred by the churches of Troas, Corinth 
and Galatia, the first day of the week, this was the Lord’s 
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day. We must bear in mind, too, that this testimony of 
John comes in near the close of the first century, after the 
ending of the Jewish economy, of their nationality, and the 
establishment of the Christian Church. It is hardly neces- 
sary to go any farther into the proofs of the origin of the first 
day of the week as the Christian Sabbath, and the entire ab- 
rogation of the seventh day asa day of rest. All must ad- 
mit these facts. The great dispute is rather as to the character 
of the Lord’s day and its relation to the Jewish Sabbath. 
Let us come then directly to the consideration of this aspect 
of the subject. 

Is it true that the two days are identical in their nature 
and all their requirements, and that the third commandment 
of the Decalogne has undergone no change except the substi- 
tution of one numerical sign for another? So those would 
have us to believe who hold to the legalistic theory. On the 
contrary, we hold that the Bible teaches the same distinction 
in the days and their appropriate celebration, as between the 
works of creation and redemption, respectively ascribed to 
God the Father, and God the Son. Let us keep in mind the 
history of the appointment of the seventh day as a day of 
physical rest, as its first and most important object, and the 
sign that it was made to be of the worship of the true and 
living God, over against all the idolatry of the world. It had 
a most sublime origin and a most glorious mission. But no 
other day could ever take its place, from the very nature of 
the case. It might have lasted till the end of the world, if 
another and superior work had not called for the attention of 
God’s people. If Christ had never appeared upon earth in 
human form, then the seventh day would still be the “Sab- 
bath of the Lord thy God.” It was by Christ that it was 
put away, or rather by the work and mission of Christ. 
Hence he says, “* The Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath 
day.” But in the fulness of time, God sent forth his Son in 
whom the fullness of the Godhead dwelt bodily, and he ful- 
filled both the law and the prophets. He became the head 
over all things to the church. He had all power in heaven 
and earth, and he made all things new. Everything sacred 
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aud churchly underwent a change. Four thousand years 
were occupied with prophecies, and signs, and ceremonies, 
foreshadowing the work of human redemption and salvation 
from sin. When, therefore, all had come to pass and was 
fully accomplished, shadows and emblems ceased ; and reali- 
ties, together with the practical means of obtaining these 
realities, took the place of whatever had belonged to the 
former system. Everything after Christ must lead to Christ. 
Every religious rite, ordinance, sacrament, privilege or duty 
must have Christ for its centre and substance, or it can have 
no significance or value. It is unfortunate that so many well 
meaning men,and well informed men, are in our day, still labor- 
ing under the shadows and burdens of the old dispensation. 


Indeed they seem to fear and flee from the bright sunlight of 


the Gospel, and cover themselves with the drapery of an effete 
ceremonial system. The light of the Sun of righteousness is 
too dazzling for the eyes of those who are yet toiling in the 
wilderness of pretigurative symbols and ordinances. We will 
uot say that all such love darkness more than light because 
their deeds are evil, but nevertheless it seems to require a 
supernatural power to dissolve their fetters and make them 
tree. 

Those who hold to the transfer of the seventh-day Sabbath 
to the first day of the week, because they imagine that the 
command to keep holy the seventh portion of our time, by 
physical rest is still binding on us in the covenant of grace, 
had far better keep the seventh day as it was kept from the 
beginning. There is not the shadow of a word anywhere that 
intimates a transfer. And yet with these Judaistic Chris- 
tians, the change of the old to the new dispensation with re- 
spect to the Sabbath day is merely the alteration of a numer- 
ical sign, and nothing more. The Lord’s day, with these 
men, is identical with the Sabbath of creation, the Sabbath 
of the Decalogue, the Sabbath of the Jews, and derives all its 
significance from its first appointment, and receives no dis- 
tinctive character by the exchange of days. Such a view has 
the great fuult of disparaging the work of Christ, and putting 
it under such disadvantages as to make it a mere addition or 
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appendage to the work of creation. But we think the whole 
New Testament in all its history, doctrines, precepts and or- 
dinances justifies us in giving the work of Christ a promi- 
nence and value to us above everything else. Hence the sac- 
raments of Baptism and the Holy Supper, as well as the mem- 
orial of the resurrection, are disconnected with everything 
that had gone before, and derive their existence and import- 
ance from the great author of human salvation. We must 
be jealous of our Lord and of His work. We must not allow 
Him to be robbed of His office and His glory. See how the 
Apostles defended His doctrines against the Judaizing ten- 
dencies that arose in their day! Christ by His redemption 
made us absolutely free from the law of sin and death. It 
has been said that the moral law could never be set aside in 
its substance and application. We admit this. But the 
moral law was incorporated into the the teachings of Christ 
as well as fulfilled by him. It has been used to make up 
the summary of the precepts found in the New Testament; 
and as we find it in the New Testament so we are to obey it ; 
amplified, spiritualized and practically applied. As far as 
Jesus Christ, the great Prophet, Priest and King, makes the 
law binding upon us, so far it is binding, and no farther. We 
acknowledge noauthority but that of Christ. Neither do we 
dishonor God the Father by honoring God the Son. “TI and 
the Father are one.” “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” ‘ He that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the 
Father that hath sent Him.” We maintain, therefore, that 
the Lord’s day or Christian Sabbath is a great institution of its 
own, far above the Jewish Sabbath, and requiring a different mode 
of observance and celebration. 

It consummated the whole plan of salvation when it 
first dawned upon the earth. It saw the fulfillment of all 
prophecy, it witnessed the completion of the recovery of a 
lost world, it beheld the capstone but upon the work of atone- 
ment. It saw death subdued and destroyed, it saw the grave 
made tributary to man’s full salvation, it saw hell and the 
powers of darkness put under the feet of an almighty Con- 
queror and Saviour. No wonder that this blessed day has a 
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character of its own, All our hopes centre in the sublime 
history of this day. ‘ Without the resurrection of Christ all 
our preaching is in vain,” says the Apostle, “our hopes are 
vain, and we are yet in oursins.” The word Sabbath does 
not fully express the character of this day. For convenience 
we may call it the Christian Sabbath, so as to distinguish it 
from the Jewish Sabbath. But it is far better to call it what 
it is called in the New Testament. It is the Lord’s day, and 
such it is called by the Apostle John after he had lived to 
see many hundreds of such days. 

We will now endeavor to add something on the proper ob- 
servance of the Lord’sday. As it is the day that commemorates 
the resurrection, it is self-evident that its celebration must 
correspond with its character and design. The resurrection 
furnishes us the occasion for the greatest joy and gratitude. 
“Then were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” 
So must we be glad when we see the day that reminds us of 
Hlis resurrection. It ought to be a day of pious rejoicing. 
All our actions, services and duties should partake of this 
spirit of gladness. The idea of putting on long faces, and 
solemn, funereal countenances on the Lord’s day, when we go 
to the services of the Lord’s house, is wholly unbecoming and 
absurd. The practice of shutting up our houses and sitting 
in a dark room, and perhaps even lying down to rest literally, 
as the Jewish Sabbath seemed to require, is still more ab- 
surd. The Lord’s day cannot be kept holy according to its 
own peculiar character by physical rest ; that is, by merely 
refraining from secular pursuits. The rest to be observed is 
merely incidental. The great object of the Lord’s day is not 
rest, but the celebration of the Gospel ordinances, that re- 
mind us of the work of Christ, and especially of the resur- 
rection, which is His crowning work. A person may work 
hard all day and still keep the day holy; as, for example, the 
minister who preaches two or three times, instructs several 
classes of catechumens, baptizes, visits the sick, traveling 
from morning till night, until his physical strength is utterly 
exhausted. The cattle, instead of profaning the day by la- 
bor, actually sanctify it when they are employed in carrying 
us to the house of God, and out upon the performance of 
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Christian work and duty. Luther has given us the key in 
his explanation of the third commandment, as to the proper 
observance of the day. He tells us to “so love and fear God 
“as not to despise His word and the preaching of the Gospel, 
“but deem it holy, and willingly hear and learn it.” The 
disciples assembled themselves together for prayer, praise, the 
preaching of the Gospel, the breaking of bread, and every- 
thing that belonged to the Christian system. Now there is 
a cessation from our ordinary secular pursuits and business 
required in order to keep the day asa day of worship and 
rejoicing. And as our minds ought to be occupied with 
thoughts of divine things, they must not be pre-occupied with 
secular and worldly thoughts. It is with the heart that we 
keep the Christian Sabbath holy, and not alone with the 
hands. We might sit with our hands idly folded together, 
as many do, the livelong day, the mind and _ heart oceupied 
with anything and everything besides the things of God, and 
thus profane theday, And again our hands and feet may be 
busy all the day and yet our hearts be suitably engaged, so 
as to make the Lord’s day “a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable.” In itself physical rest upon our Sabbath is no 
virtue, neither is labor in itself a sin, as it was upon the sev- 
enth-day Sabbath of the Jews. But some contend that this 
view opens the flood gates of general or universal “ Sabbath 
desecration,” and would, if encouraged, set aside and destroy 
entirely the Christian holy day or day of worship. We think 
differently. _Weobserve the Lord’s day froin far more worthy 
and important considerations than the Jews and ancient peo- 
ple of God did their Sabbath. We observe it for a higher 
and more glorious purpose. We observe it out of love and 
joy in our Christian liberty ; they out of fear under the lash 
of legalistic enactment, dreading as they did the temporal 
punishments and eternal displeasure of God. Has the Chris- 
tian Sabbath then a divine origin or is it merely the appoint- 
ment and institution of men? It has in one sense a divine 
origin, because it originates in the resurrection of the divine 
Son of God, and is made holy by that great and wonderful 
transaction which was a part of the glorious work of the Sa- 
viour of the world. But there is no specific command of 
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Christ or of God as to its observance, and in this respect it is 
un institution of man. But neither did Christ Himself or- 
ganize the Christian Church, and yet it is acknowledged to 
be divine. He laid the foundation and provided the elements, 
added His sanction, and, by His blessing, secured the final and 
complete success of the Christian Church. Hence it is divine, 
though brought into life and power by human agency. Just 
so it is with the Gospel Sabbath. He laid the foundation for 
it in His resurrection. He gave it the seal of His approba- 
tion by appearing to the disciples whenever they were assem- 
bled together for the holy purposes of worship. He crowned 
the observance of the day by the outpouring of His Spirit and 
the success of the Gospel preached upon this memorable day. 
Ilence it is divine in its whole character and design though 
put into perpetual observance by the human instrumentality 
of the Apostlesand primitive Christians without a command. 
It is true that every day is holy and should be characterized 
hy the worship and service of God. And it is also true that 
no day of rest has been set apart either by Christ or His 
Apostles, as a Sabbath similar to the one set apart from the 
beginning of the world. But it is equally true, that but one 
day of the week can commemorate the resurrection of Christ, 
and that the first day of the week can never be divested of its 
holy, sublime and glorious significance. It is the Lord’s day ; 
and hence it is not man’s for secular and worldly purposes as 
the other days of the week. It isa part of a grand whole 
which may be accepted or rejected by the freedom of the hu- 
man will. Those who accept it in its true character also ac- 
cept what it embraces, and thus become the children of God 
and the heirs of immortality. Those who reject it, reject its 
subject and will have it as a witness against them in the judg- 
ment. Those who legalize it and take away its evangelical 
character may make as fatal a mistake as those who eat and 
drink damnation to themselves in the holy supper, because 
they eat and drink unworthily, not discerning the Lord’s body. 
At all events it is time that the truth should be boldly main- 
tained, let come what may. It is just as important to have 
correct scriptural views upon this subject as upon any other. 
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Our opponents insist upon it, that we have low views of the 
Christian Sabbath, because we do not pervert it, legalize it, 
Judaize it, and unchristianize it altogether. On the other 
hand we charge them with degrading it toa purpose and a 
character that dishonors Christ, dishonors God who hath 
made Christ head over all things to the church, and dis- 
honors the great work of redemption and the whole Gospel 
system. We say they must come up from the horrible pit 
and the miry clay of justification by works, to the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, or they will perish with- 
out a sacrifice for sin. All this eulogizing of the “American 
Sabbath,” as Dr. Schaff has done, in contradistinction from 
the “Continental Sabbath,” as he is ;-leased to call the Lord’s 
day, is but the weakness of child’s play. For we tind no in- 
timations of either an “American” or a “Continental Sab- 
bath,” in the word of God. But we do find a day of rejoic- 
ing, observed by the Apostles and the whole primitive Chris- 
tian Church called the Lord’s day : which was a day of sub- 
lime revelations, glad assemblages, Gospel ordinances, and 
evdout Christian worship. Safe in following the example 
and footsteps of the Apostolic and early Christian fathers, 
let us “not despise God’s word and the preaching of the Gos- 
“pel but willingly hear, learn, and obey.” 

It would indeed be a most glorious achievement if all man- 
kind should be brought to honor the day as its purpose and 
character demand. But this would require devout and be- 
lieving hearts, which the smallest number now possess. Ter- 
sons may indeed refrain from labor: the plow may stand still 
in the furrow, the mechanical implements be put by, the fac- 
tories, furnaces and Rail Roads all pause in their almost per- 
petual motion. Men may encourage the building of churches, 
frequent them themselves, and not only throw no obstacle in 
the way of Christian worship, but patronize and support it, 
and yet all fail utterly in the proper appreciation of the day ; 
and therefore fail in its sanctification. Those who have no 
higher regard for it, than the Jewish Sabbath required, treat- 
ing it merely as a legal day of rest, rob it of all its glorious 
qualities and design, take away its influence and power for 
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good, degrade it below the truth of the blessed Gospel, and 
dishonor the great Subject of its memorial, the Divine Author 
of human salvation. Instead of the evangelical view of the 
Lord’s day as held by the Lutheran Church being a “low 
view” of the day, it is the very opposite. Ours is the only 
high, true, scriptural, and sublime conception and celebration 
of the day, whilst all others are degrading. It is no wonder 
that Luther is quoted by Dr. Schaff as saying, “If any where 
“any one sets up the observance of the Lord’s day upon a 
“Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on it, to ride 
‘on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, todoany thing that 
“shall reprove this encroachment on the Christian spirit and 
“liberty.” Luther was another Apostle Paul, who labored 
with might and main to throw off the influence of Judaism. 
Ile knew that it would destroy Christianity, and with it the 
hope of the world, the great salvation of Christ. See how 
Paul labored with the Galatians in this matter: “Stand fast 
“in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be 
“not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” Gal. 5: 1. 
“The Law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
“that we might be justified by faith, but after that faith is 
“come, we are no more under a schoolmaster.” Gal. 3: 5. 

Let us then rejoice in our inheritance. Let us thank God 
for our Christian privileges. Let us hold fast our Gospel 
liberty. Let us cling firmly to the covenant of grace. Let 
us live, as the just are required to do, by faith. Let us 
honor the Son of God, our Holy Redeemer. Let us show 
ourselves glad in Ilim who has wrought out perfect salvation 
for us. Let us keep the day holy that celebrates ILis triumph 
over death and finished the work of human redemption. 
Let us not despise the ‘‘word and Gospel of God, but will- 
“ingly hear, learn and obey it.” Let us keep the Christian 
Sabbath holy, with praise, prayer and rejoicing, until its hal- 
lelujahs are blended with the harps of angels and the new 
song of Moses and the Lamb. 





Note.—In giving a place in the Review to the foregoing Article, the 
Editors disclaim all responsibility for the views it presents. Eps. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE PAST SUCCESS OF MODERN MISSIONS. 
By Rev. Joux Brupaker, Gettysburg, Pa. 


An intelligent British writer near the close of the first 
quarter of the present century took oceasion to say, “It is 
“a matter of regret, and perhaps surprise, that the efforts 
“which have been made by this and other countries, to prop- 
“agate true religion, have been comparatively so very unsuc- 
“cessful. Our large and numerous Missionary Societies have 
“not found the reward of their beneficence, in the results 
“that have been effected abroad.” This sentiment, uttered 
when Protestant Missions were exhibiting a fresh zea] and an 
inereased activity in the great cause to which they are de- 
voted, has been echoed from that day to this, in the opinions 
of many who have been disposed to take a discouraging view 
of this phase of Christian work. There are always some to 
be found, even among those claiming to be “of the household 
of faith,” who look with a distrustful eye upon the operations 
of the Church in this respect, and who are continually appre- 
hensive lest the good accomplished should not justify the 
expenditure of the means employed. 

In view of these facts, we propose to consider briefly, at 
this time, the past success of modern Missions, and the par- 
ticular aspect of the subject to which we desire to call atten- 
tion is, that this success has been, at least, commensurate 
with the efforts made, and has, therefore, equaled, if not sur- 
passed, all reasonable expectation. 

That grander results than those we have witnessed are 
desirable, and could have been achieved by the right use of 
the proper instrumentalities, no one will deny; but that 
enough has been accomplished to encourage further effort, 
and to reward Christendom for its labors in behalf of the 
heathen, must also be admitted. There have been instances, 
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it is true, in which particular missions seemed to be a failure, 
and were accordingly abandoned ; but the same experience 
meets us in every period of missionary enterprise, and the 
possibility of like events attends every undertaking, and must 
be expected in all departments of work. These failures, how- 
ever, are often only apparent, and underlying the outward 
appearance is frequently a real success. Thus it has been 
often found that the reverses which have come upon our mis- 
sions, like those which Paul encountered, “have fallen out 
rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel.” Many causes, 
we all know, have conspired to retard the missionary work, 
but of the general success there can be no doubt to the care- 
ful observer. The vicious practices of many adventurers from 
nominally Christian lands among the heathen, the incompe- 
tency of those who are frequently sent thither as heralds of 
the Cross, the shortness of the time many remain in the field, 
the want of a larger native agency, the lack of the requisite 
funds, and other things, have checked and crippled the growth 
of modern missions, but they have not prevented those re- 
sults which we had reason to expect as a reward of the efforts 
that have been made. 

One mistake to which we are liable in judging of the suc- 
cess of the missionary work, is in looking for immediate 
results. We forget that in all great enterprises, like this, it is 
one generation that sows and another that reaps. ‘“Christian- 
ity,” it has been truly said, “is slow and gradual in its pro- 
“gress, like the great operations of nature.” We must, there- 
fore, wait long and patiently sometimes, to see the fruit of 
our labors; and what at the time appears only as a succession 
of failures, is often the slow preparation for a rich spiritual 
harvest which comes in those great awakenings of human 
souls, when “a nation is born ina day.” It is thus that we 
have seen large neighborhoods, and, in some instances, whole 
countries given to Christ for His inheritance. Their inhabi- 
tants resisted the truth in every possible manner. They killed 
those who were sent among them to teach them the way of 
life. There seemed to be no hope of turning them from their 
idols to the worship of the true God, and yet, after years of 
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apparently fruitless endeavor on the part of missionaries, they 
suddenly renounced their heathenism, and with a universal 
voice acknowledged Christ as their King. This is one of 
God’s methods of accomplishing Ilis purposes. He frequent- 
ly brings about great results in ways unexpected by us. The 
brave-hearted Egede struggled for ten weary years amid the 
regions of the North with but little appearance of success. 
Judson toiled among the Hindoos for seven years before the 
first convert was baptized. The early missionaries to the 
South Sea Islands had not a solitary conversion to report 
after sixteen years of untiring zeal; and yet these heroic 
Christian men laid the foundation of a work, in these respec- 
tive countries, which was destined soon afterwards to bring 
forth glorious fruits. This fact, then, must be duly consid- 
ered in estimating the success of the missionary work. We 
must remember that there are secret influences engendered by 
Christian activity in this direction, which are silently at work 
where we least expect it, and which, although presenting no 
visible effects now, will, under the providence of God, con- 
ribute largely to the spread of the Gospel and the conversion 
of souls among the benighted nations of the earth. 

That modern missions have not been a failure may be seen 
by comparing them with those of the primitive Church. We 
are accustomed to regard the missionary labors of the Apos- 
tles as abundantly successful, and we may safely assert that 
where we find equal devotion to the cause in our own times, 
we also find corresponding results. Our facilities for the pro- 
mulgation of the truth are as great, if not greater, than theirs 
were. If they had the gift of miracles to aid them in'the 
work, we enjoy other advantages which they did not possess, 
which more than supply the place of that power. On the 
other hand, they had many of the same difficulties to contend 
with which meet us now. They were driven from city to 
city by the persecution of those whose good they sought. 
They encountered disasters, and had to face discouragements, 
but they labored on, and triumphed gloriously. In their 
day, too, there were doubtless some who were ready, in many 
instances, to pronounce their work a failure. They aban- 
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doned stations after having occupied them for a time in the 
hope of success, as we have been obliged to do at the present 
day, and the number of cases of this kind now, we think, is 
not greater comparatively than it was then. This similarity 
of character between the two periods may be seen, still fur- 
ther, in the fact, that there have been men in modern times 
who have gone forth to labor among the heathen with apos- 
tolic zeal, and they have been hardly less successful than the 
missionary heroes of the early church. The history of the 
Mayhews, of an Eliot, a Brainerd, a Swartz,a Martyn, a 
Coke, a Morrison, a Carey, a Marshman, and others, tells of 
kingdoms that have been subdued through faith to the obe- 
dience of Christ. If, then, we are accustomed to speak with 
so much praise of primitive missions, why should we regard 
modern ones in the light of a failure, when they exhibit equal 
results with the former, where there has been corresponding 
devotion to the cause. 

Again, if we should measure our missionary success in 
heathen lands by the progress of Christianity at Lome, we 
would be compelled to admit that the triumphs of the cross 
have been as great there, in proportion to the means employ- 
ed, as they have been here. Statistics, we believe, so far as 
they can determine the question, will bear us out in this as- 
sertion. A brief reference to the most recent reports will suf- 
fice for our present purpose. Let us take India as a represen- 
tative of the class of heathen nations. The number of For- 
eign Missionaries in that country in 1850 was 339, in 1861 
it was 479, and in 1871 it was 488. The number of native 
ordained agents in 1850 was 21, in 1861 it was 97, and in 
1871 it was 225. The number of native Christians in 1850 
was 91,092, in 1861 it was 138,731, and in 1871 it was 224,- 
258. Onan average we may say, therefore, that the rate of 
increase of the native Christians is about sixty per cent. dur- 
ing a decade, while the rate of increase in other respects is 
still greater. Now, take into consideration the small increase 
of the Foreign Missionary force during these twenty-one 
years, and the number of laborers and superior advantages 
which Christian lands possess for the spread of the truth at 
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home, and you will discover that the progress of Christianity 
here is not much greater, if any, comparatively, than it is in 
heathen nations. In this view of the matter we have, there- 
fore. no reason for regarding the missionary enterprise of our 
day asa failure. If we demand better results than have been 
produced, without increasing our means for the work, we ex- 
pect more than the circumstances of the case allow. 

Again, at a glance at the comparative growth of Christian- 
ity and the other great religions which it has encountered on 
foreign soil, will show that, if the progress of the former be 
estimated by that of the latter, it will be seen to have 
been more successful than they. It has planted itself in the 
midst of them, and, in the course of time, has proved more 
than a match for their decaying strength. We might cite 
the province of Madras, with its population of more than 
thirty-one millions as a good illustration of this facet. By 
the last census we find that the Christians of this province, 
during the fifteen years, from 1856 to 1871, * increased at the 
“rate of fifty-one per cent. as against thirty-seven in the case 
“of the Hindoos and thirty-three in that of the Mohamme- 
“dans.” I?f Christianity continues to gain on the other two 
creeds in this proportion, which is not improbable, their doom 
is fast approaching, and the victory of the cross there is sure. 

But, in the absence of all other evidence, we might be as- 
sured of our success, in the missionary enterprise, on the au- 
thority of God’s word alone. It is His work, instituted and 
carried forward at His command, and He has promised to 
bless and prosper it. On this ground, therefore, we may con- 
elude that every sincere effort made in this cause will receive 
its reward. Christ has commissioned His church to “go and 
“teach all nations, baptizing them iu the name of the Father, 
“and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” and, as an encour- 
agement to the discharge of this duty, He has given us a guar- 
antee of success in what immediately precedes this command, 
where He says, “ All power is given unto Me in heaven and 
in earth.” If, then, we follow His directions in this great 
work we cannot fail. 

But the visible effects and known results of the past dem- 
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onstrate of themselves the success of modern missions. [If all 
the instrumentality already employed had resulted in the 
conversion and salvation of but one soul, judging by Christ’s 
estimate of that soul, which makes it outweigh the whole 
world in value and importance, the missionary work could 
not be pronounced a failure; but instead of one soul being 
won for the kingdom of God, hundreds and thousands have 
been turned from darkness to light and have been made par- 
takers of the heavenly inheritance, and in comparison with 
this result the means expended in the cause have been as 
nothing. Besides, the temporal condition of the heathen 
among whom the Gospel has been preached, has been infinitely 
improved asa consequence. The benefits which have accrued 
to them in this respect are incalculable. Christian civiliza- 
tion, with all its attendant blessings, has followed in the foot- 
steps of the missionaries of the cross, and this, too, has been 
a powerful witnass to their success. 

With such a record as this before us we have no reason to 
be disheartened. Instead of seeing, in the past history of the 
enterprise, a cause for disappointment and regret, we ouly 
find the sure pledge of future triumph, if we will perform our 
part and co-operate with the divine will in the matter. The 
influence, therefore, which this fact. should have upon us is 
that of encouragement. It should lead us to continued and 
nobler endeavor. We have not done all we could in this 
great work. There has been, and still is, a general lack of 
entire consecration to this part of the Master's service, and 
here is where the difficulty lies. It does not arise from un- 
rewarded toil. Our labors have met with a rich compensa- 
tion; but what has been done is in very meager ratio to our 
ability to do, and, siuce our success has been at least, com- 
mensurate with the efforts made, and has equaled the high- 
est expectation which the circumstances of the case will allow, 
we should go forward with a greatly increased activity in 
the cause, and with a deeper devotion to all its interests. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE VATICAN DECREES IN THELR BEARING ON CIVIL AL- 
LEGIANCE: A POLITICAL EXPOSTULATION. BY THE 
RIGHT HON. W. KE. GLADSTONE, M. PP.) WITH THE RE- 
PLIES OF ARCHBISHOP MANNING, LORD ACTON, AND 
THE RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR CAPEL. NEW YORK: D. 
APPLETON AND COMPANY, — 1874. 

The Right Honorable Gladstone’s pamphlet has produced 

a sensation in the religious world. It is doubtful if any doc- 

ument in this generation has made a deeper impression, or 

caused so much uneasiness throughout the Catholie Church. 

Not only in England, but in this country and in Europe, the 

acknowledged leaders of the church have felt themselves 

constrained to come to the reseue in the way of explanation 

or defence. Already the replies called forth would make a 

clever volume. Different publishers have issued editions of 

Gladstone’s * Expostulation,” together with some of the other 

papers connected with the discussion. Messrs. D, Appleton 

& Co., New York, have published it on heavy paper and with 

large, clear type, at the low price of twenty-five cents. From 

this edition we propose to make liberal extracts, so as to put 
our readers in possession of the main points in the discussion. 
In the October number of the “Contemporary Review,” Mr. 

Gladstone, speaking of “the question whether a handful of 

the clergy are or are not engaged in an utterly hopeless and 

visionary effort to Romanize the Church and people of Eng- 
land,” uses the following language: “At no time since the 

“bloody reign of Mary has such a scheme been possible. But 

“if it had been possible in the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 

“turies, it would still have become impossible in the nine- 

“teenth: when Rome has substituted for the proud boast of 

“semper eadem a policy of violence and change in faith ; when 

“she has refurbished, and paraded anew, every rusty tool she 

“was fondly thought to have disused; when no one can 

“become her convert without renouncing his moral and men- 
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“tal freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the 
“mercy of another; and when she has equally repudiated 
“modern thought and ancient history.” 

As might have been expected, such language aroused deep 
feeling among Catholics. The author says: “Displeasure, 
“indignation, even fury, might be said to mark the language 
“which in the heat of the moment has been expressed here 
“and there. They have been hastily treated as an attack 
“made upon Roman Catholics generally, nay, as an insult 
“offered them.” Disclaiming any intentional insult or wrong, 
Mr. Gladstone proceeds, in a wonderfully calm and open man- 
ner, to vindicate his action, and presents such an indictment 
and array of proof as may well cause thoughtfal Catholics to 
pause and consider. ITlis position is, that the ecclesiastical 
party in the ascendancy in the Catholic Church have, in the 
name of the Church, “laid down principles adverse to the 
“purity and integrity of civil allegiance.” It is not at all 
with the theological aspects of the “Vatican Decrees,” that 
Mr. Gladstone deals, but with their civil or political bear- 
ings. In the discussion he takes back nothing he had writ- 
ten, but, in reference to the charges made, says, “the ques- 
“tion is now about their substance, from which I am not in 
“any particular disposed to recede.” 

There is a straight forwardness, a freedom from all am- 
biguity and all superfluous words, an evident candor and 
frankness, that makes the reading of this pamphlet refreshing 
as an exercise. It must be regarded as a model in the way 
of grave discussion. The author begins by a statement, o 
rather re-statement, of the points at issue. The paragraph 
already quoted is divided into separate and distinct proposi- 
tions, thus : 

“My propositions, then, as they stood, are these :— 

“1, That “Rome has substituted for the proud boast of 
“semper eadem, a policy of violence and change in faith.” 

“2. That she has refurbished and paraded anew every rusty 
“tool she was fondly thought to have disused. 

“3. That no one now can become her convert without re- 
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“nouncing his moral and mental freedom, aud placing his 
“civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another. 

“4. That she (“Rome”) has equally repudiated modern 
“thought and ancient history.” 

The first and fourth of these propositions are discussed 
very briefly, as belonging rather “to the theological domain,” 
upon which Mr. Gladstone does not wish to intrude. Yet, 
he does not fail to point out the very marked change in the 
policy of the Catholic Church during the last forty years, 
bringing her into quite a different relation to the state. 
From her former boasted position as a historical witness for 
the truth, the Church has assumed “principally that of a 
“judge, if not a revealer of doctrine.” The Decrees of the 
Immaculate Conception, 1854, and of Papal Infallibility, 
1870, are styled “deadly blows at the old historic, scientific, 
“and moderate school,” as has in part been confessed by her 
own most distinguished theologians. 

In diseussing the second proposition, “ that Rome has re- 
“furbished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was fondly 
“thought to have disused,” he brings forward the proofs. In 
the text of the pamphlet references only are given, but the 
original citations are furnished in Appendix A. By these 
citations he shows that Rome has, “within the last twelve or 
fifteen years,” announced the most proscriptive policy, and 
that “the right to employ physical force is even undisguisedly 
claimed.” 

The third proposition: “That no one can now become her 
“convert without renouncing his moral and mental freedom, 
“and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of an- 
“other ;” is argued at greater length. The dealing of the 
government with the Catholic question is discussed, and it is 
shown that the policy of the government is shaped somewhat 
in accordance with the more liberal views of the Church 
which were acknow!edged in former years. But everything 
in the Church has been reversed, The decree of Infallibility 
in its application puts matters in quite a different light. 
“The Pope’s infallibility, when he speaks ex cathedra on faith 
“and morals, has been declared, with the assent of the Bishops 
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‘tof the Roman Church, to be an article of faith, binding on 
“the conscience of every Christian; his claim to the obedi- 
“ence of hisspiritual subjects has been declared in like manner 
“without any limit or reserve; and his supremacy, without 
“any civil rights, has been similarly affirmed to include every - 
“thing which relates to the discipline and government of the 
“Church throughout the world. And these doctrines, we 
“now know on the highest authority, it is of necessity for 
“salvation to believe.” 

After acareful arguing of the case, the conclusion to which 
he says, “we should appear to be led, nay driven, by just rea- 
soning,” is the following: 5 

“1. That the Pope, authorized by his Council, claims for 
“himself the domain (a) of faith, (6) of morals, (¢) of all that 
“concerns the government and the discipline of the Church. 

“2. That hein like manner claims the power of determin- 
“ing the limits of those domains. 

“3. That he does not sever them, by any acknowledged or 
“intelligible line, from the domains of civil duty and allegi- 
“ance. 

“4. That he therefore claims, and claims from the month 
‘of July 1870, onward with plenary authority, from every 
“convert and member of his Church, that he shall ‘place his 
“loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of another:’ that other 
being himself.” 

The balance of Mr. Gladstone’s s part of this pamphlet is oc- 
cupied with discussing the several additional points: “Being 
“true, are the propositions material? Were the propositions 
“proper to be set forth by the present writer? On the Home 
“Policy of the Future.” The two questions, we think, are 
answered ina most satisfactory manner. It is not without 
good reason, that one who has occupied so high and responsi- 
ble a position in the government, and whose whole policy has 
been of so liberal a character, has thus spoken out. Had the 
same language been employed by a divine, however learned 
and impartial, it would have been ascribed to partisan bigotry 
and intolerance. But it should cause serious concern when 
we find a statesman, of such large and liberal views as Mr. 
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Gladstone, deliberately giving to the world the following: 
“When the tone of these denunciations and complaints is 
“compared with the language of the authorized and favored 
“Papal organs in the press, and of the Ultramontane party 
“(now the sole legitimate part of the Latin Church) through- 
“out Europe, it leads many to the painful and revolting con- 
“clusion that there is a fixed purpose among the secret inspi- 
“rers of Roman policy to pursue, by the road of force, upon 
“the arrival of any favorable opportunity, the favorite project 
“of re-erecting the terrestrial throne of the Popedom, even if 
“it can only be re-erected on the ashes of the city, and amidst 
“the whitening bones of the people.” 

In the replies of Archbishop Manning, Lord Acton, and 
the Right Rev. Monsignor Capel, we find nothing worthy of 
special note. They fail to meet the issue so clearly made by 
Mr. Gladstone. The closing part, ‘ On the Home Policy of the 
Future,” is so admirable that we are tempted to give it en- 
tire. 

“T could not, however, conclude these observations without 
“anticipating and answering an inquiry they suggest. ‘ Are 
“they, then,’ it will be asked, ‘a recantation and a regret ; 
“and what are they meant to recommend as the policy of the 
“future ?’? My reply shall be succinet and plain. Of what 
“the Liberal party has accomplished, by word or deed, in es- 
“tablishing the full civil equality of Roman Catholics, I re- 
*eret nothing, and I recant nothing. 

“Tt is certainly a political misfortune that, during the last 
“thirty years, a Church so tainted in its views of civil obedi- 
“ence, and so unduly capable of changing its front and lan- 
“guage after Emancipation from what it had been before, like 
“an actor who has to perform several characters in one piece, 
“should have acquired an extension of itshold upon the high- 
“est classes of this country. The conquests have been chiefly 
“as might have been expected, among women ; but the num- 
“ber of male converts, or captives (as I might prefer to call 
“them), has not been inconsiderable. There is no doubt that 
“every one of these secessions is in the nature of a considera- 
“ble moral and social severance. The breadth of this gap 
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‘‘varies, according to varieties of individual character. But 
“it is too commonly a wide one. Too commonly, the spirit 
“of the neophyte is expressed by the words which have be- 
‘come notorious: ‘a Catholic first, an Englishman afterward.’ 
“Words which properly convey no more than a truism; for 
“every Christian must seek to place his religion even before 
“his country in his inner heart. But very far from a truism 
“in the sense in which we have been led to construe them. 
“We take them to mean that the ‘convert’ intends, in case of 
“any conflict between the Queen and the Pope, to follow the 
“Pope, and let the Queen shift for herself; which, happily, 
“she can well do. 

* Usually, in this country, a movement in the highest class 
“would raise a presumption of a similar movement in the 
“mass. It is not so here. Rumors have gone about that the 
“proportion of the members of the Papal Church tothe popu- 
“lation has increased, especially in England. But these ru- 
“mors would seem to be confuted by authentic figures. The 
“Roman Catholic marriages, which supply a competent test, 
“and which were 4.89 per cent. of the whole in 1854, and 4.62 
“ner cent. in 1859, were 4.09 per cent. in 1869, and 4.02 per 
“cent. in 1871. 

“There is something at least abnormal in such a partial 
“growth, taking effect as it does among the wealthy and noble, 
“while the people cannot be charmed, by any incantation, into 
“the Roman camp. The original Gospel was supposed to be 
“meant especially for the poor; but the gospel of the nineteenth 
“century from Rome courts another and less modest destina- 
“nation. If the Pope does not control more souls among us, 
“he certainly controls more acres. 

“The severance, however, of a certain number of lords of 
“the soil from those who till it, can be borne. And so I trust 
“will in like manner be endured the new and real ‘aggres- 
“sion’ of the principles promulgated by Papal authority, 
“whether they are or are not loyally disclaimed. In this mat- 
“ter,each man is his own judge and his own guide: I can 
“speak for myself. I am no longer able to say, as I would 
“have said before 1870, ‘There is nothing in the necessary 
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“belief of the Roman Catholic which can appear to impeach 
“his full civil title; for, whatsoever be the follies of ecclesi- 
“astical power in this Church, his Church itself has not re- 
“quired of him, with binding authority, to assent to any 
“principles inconsistent with his civil duty.” That ground 
“is now, for the present at least, cut from under my feet. 
“What then is to be our course of policy hereafter? First let 
“me say that, as regards the great Imperial settlement, 
“achieved by slow degrees, which has admitted men of all 
“creeds subsisting among us to parliament, that I conceive it 
“to be so determined beyond all doubt or question, as to have 
“become one of the deep foundation-stones of the existing 
“constitution. But inasmuch as, short of this charter of pub- 
“lie liberty, and independently of all that has been done, 
“there are matters of comparatively minor moment which 
“have been, or may be, subjects of discussion, not without in- 
“terest attaching to them, I can suppose a question to arise 
“in the minds of some. My own views and intentions in the 
“future are of the smallest significance. But, if the argu- 
“ments I have here offered make it my duty todeclare them, 
“T say at once the future will be exactly as the past: in the 
“little that depends on me, I shall be guided hereafter, as 
“heretofore, by the rule of maintaining equal civil rights irre- 
“spectively of religious differences; and shall resist all at- 
“tempts to exclude the members of the Roman Church from 
“the benefit of that rule. Indeed I may say that I have al- 
“ready giving conclusive indications of this view, by sup- 
“porting in Parliament, as a Minister, since 1870, the repeal 
“of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, for what I think ample rea- 
“sons. Not only because the time has not yet come when 
““we can assume the consequences of the revolutionary meas- 
“ures of 1870 to have been thoroughly weighed and digested 
“by all capable men in the Roman Communion. Not only 
“because so great a numerical proportion are, as I have be- 
“fore observed, necessarily incapable of mastering, and form- 
“ing their personal judgment upon, the case. Quite irre- 
“spectively even of these considerations, [ hold that our on- 
“ward even course should not be changed by follies, the con- 
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“sequences of which, if the worst come to the worst, this 
“country will have alike the power and, in case of need, the 
“will to control. The State will, I trust, be ever careful to 
“leave the domain of religious conscience free,and yet to keep 
“it to its own do main; and to allow neither private caprice 
“nor above all, foreign arrogance to dictate to it in the dis- 
“charge of its proper office. ‘England expects every man to 
“do his duty ;’ and none can be so well prepared under all 
“circumstances to exact its performance as that Liberal party 
“which has done the work of justice alike for Noneonform- 
“ists and for Papal dissidents, and whose members have so 
“often, for the sake of that work, hazarded their credit with 
“the markedly Protestant constituencies of the country 
“Strong the State of the United Kingdom has always been in 
“material strength; and its moral panoply is now, we may 
“hope, pretty complete, 

“It is not then fur the dignity of the Crown and people of 
“the United Kingdom to be diverted froma path which they 
“have deliberately chosen, and which it does dot rest with all 
“the myrmidons of the Apostolic Chamber either openly to 
“obstruct, or secretly to undermine. It is rightfully to be ex- 
“pected, it is greatly to be desired, that the Roman Catholics 
“of this country should do in the Nineteenth century what 
“their forefathers of England, except a handful of emissaries, 
“did in the Sixteenth, when they were marshalled in resis- 
“tance to the Armada, and in the Seventeenth when, in de- 
“spite of the Papal Chair, they sat in the [louse of Lords un- 
“der the Oath of Allegiance. That which we are entitled to 
“desire, we are entitled also to expect: indeed, to say we did 
“not expect it, would, in my judgment, be the true way of 
“conveying an ‘insult’ to those concerned. In this expection 
“we may be partially disappointed. Should those to whom 
“T appeal, thus unhappily come to bear witness in their own 
“persons to the decay of sound, manly, true life in their 
“Church, it will be their loss more than ours. The inhabi- 
“tant of these islands, as a whole, are stable, though some- 
“times credulous and excitable; resolute, though sometimes 
“boastful: and a strong-headed and sound-hearted race will 
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“not be hindered by either latent or by avowed dissents, due 
“to the foreign influence of a caste, from the accomplishment 
“of its mission in the world.” 


ARTICLE IX. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The publication of holiday books has occupied the chief attention of 
publishers during the last quarter, so that but few original works of value 
have been brought out. Among the most noticeable of these are the fol- 
lowing: 

AMERICAN. 


Bisnican anp Turotocicat.— The Baptizing of Infants Defended, by 
R. S. Mason, D. D., rector of Christ Church, Raleigh, N. C.; The Mode 
of Christian Baptism, by Rev. Samuel Hutchings, new edition, against 
the exclusive claim of immersionists, and giving several engravings of an- 
cient paintings representing the Baptism of the Saviour; The Buzlders 
of Babel, vy Dominick McCausland, LL. D., to utilize the results of mod- 
ern research in substantiating Scripture narratives ; Alleged Discrepan- 
cies of the Bible, by John W. Haley, A. M., with an introduction by Dr. 
Alvah Hovey; The Theologian’s Catalogue, tenth revised edition, pub- 
lished by Tibbals & Son ; Lange's Commentary on Job, of which see no- 
tice in this number of the Review; Hebrew History, from the death of 
Moses to the close of the Scripture narrative, by Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D.; 
Christianity and Science. by Dr. A. P. Peabody ; Expository Notes on 
the Book of Joshua, by Howard Crosby, D. D.; The Kingdom of Christ 
on Earth, twelve lectures to the students of Theological Seminary, An- 
dover, by Rev. S. Hs Dwight; The Christian in the World, the Fletcher 
Prize Essay, by Rev. D. W. Faunce; The Religéon of the Christ, its his- 
toric and literary development considered as an evidence of its origin 
(Bampton Lectures for 1874), by Rev. Stanley Leathes, M. A. 

Scientiric AND Brpaticat.— Qualitative Analysis, by Prof. H. B. Hill, 
of Harvard College, a concise manual of the most important facts for in- 
telligent work in the laboratory ; Chapters on Political Economy, by Al- 
bert Bolles ; Phystology, by M, Foster, M. A., M. D., a smal! work giv- 
ing only outline statements ; The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, Ex- 
pository, and Critical, by James McCosh, D.D., LL. D.; Monarchy and 
Democracy in France, by Prof. Charles K. Adams, of the University of 
Michigan ; John Stuart Mili’s Posthumous Essays on Religion; The 
Building of a Brain, by Edward H. Clarke, M. D., a new volume on Edu- 
cation; Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, in two vols., by John Fiske, a 
work setting forth the atheistic hypothesis of evolution ; Chemical and 
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Geological Essays, by Prof T. Sterry Hunt; The Transit of Venus, 
with numerous illustrations, by George Forbes, B. A.; “Geometry and 
Faith, by Dr. Thomas TTill, an able work rewritten and published by Put- 
nam; The Log’c of Reason, universal and eternal, by Laurens P. Hickok. 
D. D.; Animal Mechanism, by Prof. KE. J. Marey, of the College of 
France, a treatise on Terrestrial and rial Locomotion, forming a volume 
of Appleton’s International Scientific Series ; a second series of Oriental 
and Linguistic Studies, by Prof. W. D. Whitney. 

Historica anp Brocrapatcat.— The English in Treland in the 
XVITIth Century, vols If and IIT, completing the work. by James An- 
thony Fronde ; Manual of Mytholog. for the use of schools. art students, 
and general readers. by Alexander S. Murray ; A School History of Ger- 
many, from the earfiest period to the establishment of the German Em- 
pire in 1871, with maps and illustrations, by Bayard Taylor; History of 
the English Lanquage. by H. EK. Shepherd, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and English Literature, Baltimore City College ; A History of Ger- 
many from the Farlest Times, founded on Dr David Miiller’s ** History 
of the German People,’’ by Carlton T. Lewis ; Plymouth and the Pil- 
qrims, or incidents and adventures of the first settlers, by Joseph Banvard, 
D.D.; Remains of Lost Empzres. sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, 
Ninevah, Badylon and Persepolis. &.. by P.V.N. Myers, A. M.; Milr- 
taryand Religious Life in the Middle Ages, by Paul Lacroix ; History 
of the Conflict between Religion and Science, by Dr Draper, of which see 
notice in this number ; Life and Literature in the Fatherland, by Rev. 
John F. Hurst, D. D. 

Porrry.— After the Ball, and other Poems, by Nora Perry ; Songs of 
Many Seasons, by Oliver W. Holines ; Hazel Blossoms. by John G, Whit- 
tier; The Hanging of the Crane, by Longfellow; Latin Hymns with 
English notes, by F. A. March. 

Art.—A Sheory of Fine Art. by Joseph Torrey ; Architecture for 
General Students, by Mrs. Caroline W. Horton, a description of the va- 
rious styles of architecture of different nations and different periods, with 
illustrations, criticisms and suggestions. 

Misce..anrous.— Mistress of the Manse, by Dr. J. G. Holland ; Pros- 
per Merimee’s Letters to an Incognita,. with Recollections of Lamartine 
and George Sands, by E. Stoddard, editor ; Egypt and Iceland in 1874, 
hy Bayard Taylor; comprising his letters of travel, from these countries, 
to the Trzbune, and other matter; My Life on the Plains, by Gen. G. A. 
Custer ; A Winter en Russia, by Theophile Gautier. translated by M. M. 
Ripley ; Strength and Beauty, by Mark Hopkins, PD. D.; Poletics for 
Young Americans, by Charles Nordhoff ; The Communistic Societies of 
the United States, from personal visit and observation, by Charles Nord- 
hoff; Theology in the English Poets—Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and Burns, by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M. A. 
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GERMAN, 


Bisticar.—On the Introduction to the sacred Scriptures J. Keller has 
published a compend of 232 pp. It is intended specially for higher schools. 
Of a similar work by Dr. F. W. Weber, the fourth edition has been pub- 
lished, 340 pp. The fifth enlarged and improved edition of F. Reuss’ 
History of the Scriptures of the N. T., 640 pp., has appeared. This work 
embraces more than is generally found in Introductions to the Scriptures, 
as will be seen by the following divisions of the work. It discusses, 1. The 
history of the origin of the books of the N. 'T. 2. History of the collec: 
tion of these books. 3. History of the preservation of the books of the 
N, T. 4. History of the cirenlation of the N. T., and 5. The history of 
the theological use of the books of the N. T. The work thus gives a his- 
tory of the literature, the canon, the text, the translation, and of the exe- 
vesis of the New Testament. 

The second edition of Prof. Dr. K. F. Keil’s learned Commentary on 
Joshua, Judges and Ruth. has appeared, 405 pp. 

here is also a new commentary on the Second Epistle fo the Cor‘n- 
thians, by A. Kloepper, 554 pp. 

Hisrorican AND Biograruicat.—Life of J. Gossner, by U1. Dalton, 444 
pp. Gossner was reared in the Roman Catholic church, and after study- 
ing in Augsburg, Dillingen and Ingolstadt: he was consecrated to the 
priesthood. But the influence exerted on him by Catholics, like Sailer and 
Boos led him to evangelical views of Christ. As a result he was subjected 
to in his own church. He moved from place to place. but nowhere was he 
free from the aspersions of the Jesuits. In 1826 he joined the Evangel- 
ical Church. But he was first regarded wijh suspicion by the Protestants. 
The old regulation of Russia, that no Catholic priest who enters the Evan- 
gelical Church shall be ordained as a minister in that Church, was, how- 
ever, suspended for Gossner’s benefit. In 1827, being 54 years old, he 
was examined and received as a candidate. But various difficulties were 
thrown in his way, and not until 1829 was he ordained. His preaching in 
Berlin was greatly blessed. He was very active in behalf of the sick and 
the poor, and did much to promote the work of home missions. For for- 
cign missions his labors were very efficient. He organized a foreign mis- 
sionary society whose work has been greatly blessed. He sent out one 
hundred and forty missionaries. The latter part of his life was devoted 
to this society and to his institutions for the sick and for neglected chil- 


dren. 

A work on the labors of Gossner’s Missionary Society in India, 455 
pp. by L. Nottrott, has also been published. 

A brief History of Modern Philosophy, by ©. A. Thilo, 405 pp., begins 
with Descartes and ends with Herbart. He regards the system of Herbart 
us the most perfect fruit of the philosophical systems of the past, though 
he does not regard the system as itself perfect. 
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The second edition of H. Sevin’s Chronology of the Life of Jesus, 169 
pp., has been published. It is the result of much research. 

Wm. Lang gives a sketch of the character of D. F. Strauss, in 60 pages, 
and Ed. Zeller gives an account of Strauss as seen in his life and in his 
writings, 426 pp. Zeller was a pupil of Strauss, and remained in friendly 
relations with him till the death of the latter. Both Lang and Zeller are 
ardent admirers of Strauss. 

Systematic anp Practicau.— The Immortality of the Soul, 206 pp., by 
G. Teichmueller, Professor of Philosophy at Dorpat. The first part treats 
of the different views of the world, Idealism, Materialism and Spinozism. 
The second part treats of the Essence, the Origin ond the Future of the 
soul. 

The Christian Doctrine of Justijicationand Redemption, by A. Ritschl. 
Second volume, 367 pp. The first volume contains the history of the 
dogma. This volume contains the Biblical material, and a third volume 
is to follow, containing the system of Justification and Redemption. The 
first volume has alreauy been translated into English. Like it, this second 
volume is very scholarly and rich in thought. 

Books and pamphlets still appear on the controversy occasioned by the 
book of Strauss on the Old and the New Faith. Thus, H. Stutz has pub- 
lished a book of 308 pp,, on the subject, entitled The Old and the New 
Faith, or Christianity and Naturalism. Ue combats Strauss from the 
orthodox standpoint. 

‘The second edition of R. Kuebel's Brief Pastoral Theology, 120 pp., 
has been published. Numerous sermous and books for family devotions 
and practical Christian life has appeared. ‘The attacks on Christianity by 
materialists, the Catholic controversy in the German Empire, and Social- 
ism, are the occasion of many books and pamphlets, as well as of lectures 
and of articles in the papers and journais. J. H.W. 8s. 


-@- 
ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 

Principles of Mental Phystoloy, with their applications to the Training 
and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. By 
William B. Carpenter, M. D., LL. D., F. R.S., FP. L.5., F. G.S., Regis- 
trar of the University of London, Corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tute of France, and of the American Philosophical Society, etc,, ete. 
1875. Pp. 737. 

Dr. Carpenter is one of the most eminent of living physiologists. In 
the special study to which he has devoted himself he has gained the high 


est reputation, and received the most flattering honors. His contributions 
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to physiological science will form an enduring monument to his name. 
Students of science could not fail to greet the present volume with a wel- 
come full of earnest interest. 

The subject of which it treats is one of greit importance to scieace and 
philosophy. It is one to which sufficient attention has not heretofore been 
given, but to which present inquiry is turning. The border land of the in- 
teraction of the mental and physiological forces in man presents a variety 
of phenomena which call for more thorough examination. Psychology 
needs to take them into account, in order to present a full science of the 
human soul, and must, therefore, welcome every wisely directed inquiry 
into the facts concerned. There are many psychical manifestations that 
cannot be rightly understood except in the light of the fullest undertand- 
ing of the fanctional correlation of the body and the mind. Mental 
science has often been conducted in too great disregard of the help which 
physiology offers. ‘The discussions now taking place, though in many in- 
stances exceedingly one-sidedand under the control of strong and unsound 
materialistic tendencies. will, without doubt, after the sifting to which they 
will be subjected, lead on the science of the mind to completer results. 

In one respect Dr. Carpenter is eminently fitted to produce a work of 
the first excellence on this subject. His long and intense devotion to 
physiological studies has given him rich treasures of the particular knowl- 
edge that needs to be brought to the discussion. His large and accurate 
understanding of the facts of comparative anatomy and nerve organization, 
in connection with the facts revealing themselves in morbid conditions of 
the system, has prepared him, in a peculiar manner, to give information 
concerning the phenomena which appear on the marginal line where phys- 
iological and mental action meets and blinds. On the other hand, how- 
ever, this very devotion to a single study, by which he has attained such 
eminence, has made him a specialist, with the pecwiar disqualification 
which almost necessarily results from intense concentration of study upon 
a single class of facts. It is a fact continually illustrated, that specialists 
in science, by giving nearly all their attention to aspecific study and with- 
drawing it from other classes of truths, become one-sided, giving undue 
place to the facts of their particular department, and scarcely able to ree- 
ognize the bearings of other phenomena in the great system of things. 
By looking so much, or exclusively, at one thing, other things are not 
seen—at least not seen in their just relations and significance. ‘This class 
of investigators do the grandest service for science and philosophy. They 
bring forth the treasures of the world’s knowledge. But they are often 
unable to put their own discoveries into right place in general Philosphy. 
Left to themselves they would turn their truths into untruth. And it is 
generally only after men, of less ability, it may be, in any special depart- 
ment, but of broader range of view, have sifted the conclusions of special- 
ifts and remanded their facts into their legitimate bearings, that true pro- 
gress in philosophic science is secured for the world. 
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This work of Dr. Carpenter, though it takes some ground which is mani- 
festly untenable, will prove a valuable contribution toward a just under- 
standing of man's mental life. The purpose of the author is best given in 
his own words : ‘**'To the character of a system of psychology, this treatise 
“makes no pretension whatever; being simply designed to supplement 
“existing systems of physiology and metaphysics, by dealing with a group 
‘of subjects, which, occupying the border-ground between the two, have 
‘been almost eutirely neglected by both. Hence, in treating of Sensation, 
“I have not entered into these details on the physiology of the senses 
‘which are readily accessible elsewhere ; but have especially applied my- 
“self to the elucidation of the share which the mind has not only in the 
“¢nterpretation of sense-impressions, but in the production of sensorial 
“states not less real to the Ego who experiences them than are those called 
‘forth by external objects’’ (p. 8 of Preface). “The Mind and Brain, not- 
‘withstanding those differeuces of propertces which place them in dif- 
“ferent philosophical categories, are so blended in their act¢ons, that more 
‘*-valuable information is to be gained by seeking for it at the points of 
“contact, than can be obtained by the prosecution of those older methods 
‘of research, in which Mind has been studied by Metaphysicians altogeth- 
‘er without reference to its material instrument, whilst tue Brain has been 
“dissected by Anutomists and analyzed by Chemists, as if they expect- 
‘ed to map out the the vourse of Thought, or to weigh the intensity of 
‘emotion.’”  p. 2. 

Dr. Carpenter’s design has been to determine the respective shares of 
Mind and Body in the phenomena of consciousness—especialiy how much 
these phenomena are due to physiological organization. Approaching the 
subject, however, from the physiological side, he has given, we believe, a 
very one-sided and false exhibition of man’s psychical life, building up, by 
arbitrary use of his facts. a theory strongly materialistic and strangely self- 
contradictory. One is astonished, in a careful reading of the work, at the 
easy and arbitrary handing over of mental functions to material organiza- 
tion, so that the soul, though it is still allowed to exist, is left with but lit- 
tle share in the acts which Psychology has been accustomed to attribute 
to it. A few items in the teachings of the work, with extracts illustrating 
them, will be sufficient to vindicate this statement. 

Dr. Carpenter expresses himself with great clearness and emphasis 
against the theory of materialism which denies the existence of mind as 
an entity distinct from matter. He speaks of “the futile attempt to bring 
**Matter and Mind into the same category,’ p. 10. ‘In reducing the 
‘Thinking Man to the level of ‘a puppet that moves according as its strings 
“are pulled,’ the Materialistic Philosopher places himself in complete an- 
*‘tagonism to the positive conviction which—like that of the existence of 
‘of an external world—is felt by every right minded man who does not 
‘trouble himself by speculating upon the matter, that he really does pos- 
“sess a self-determining power, which can rise above all the promptings 
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‘of suggestion,”’ p. 5. ‘To whatever extent, then, we may he ready to 
“admit the dependence of mental operations upon the organization and 
“functional activity of our Nervous System, we must also admit that there 
“is something beyond and above all this, to which, in the fully developed 
“and self-regulating intellect that activity is subordinated : whilst,in rude- 
“ly trampling on the noblest conceptions of our Moral Nature as mere de- 
‘‘lusions, the purely Materialistic hypothesis is so thoroughly repugnant to 
‘the intuitive convictions of mankind in general, that those who really ex- 
‘perience these are made to feel its fallacy, with a certainty which renders 
“logical proof unnecessary,”’ p. 6. 

This is laid down as fandamental ground, and sounds like a guarantee 
that Materialistic teaching shall have no place in the book. Yet the au- 
thor soon introduces the use of materialistic terminology, and give to 
brain organization the functions which Psychology regards as belonging 
to the mind: ‘* The connection between mind and body is such that the 
“actions of each have, in this present state of existence (which is all of 
“which science can legitimately take cognizance), a definite causal rela- 
‘“¢zon to those of the other ; so that the actions of our Mind, 7x so far as 
“they are carried on without any interference from our Will, may be 


vo 


“considered as ‘Functions of the Brain.’ ’’ p 26. ** So long, in fact, as the 
“current of thought and feeling flows on under the sole guidance of Sug- 
‘gestion, and without any interference from the Will, it may be considered 
“as the expression of the reflex action of the cerebrum, called forth, like 
“that of the other nerve-centres, by the stimulus conveyed to it from 
“without; the seat of that activity being its expanded layer of Cortical 
‘‘substance,’’ p 105. “In virtue of the peculiar arrangement of the nerv 
‘‘ous apparatus every excitor ¢mpress/on travels in the upward direction 
‘(in the cerebro-spinal system), if it meet with no interruption, until it 
reaches the cerebrum, without exciting any reflex movements in its course. 
‘When it arrives at the Sensorium, it makes an impression on the consci- 
‘‘ousness of the individual, and thus gives rise to a sensaf/on; and the 
change there induced, being propagated onward to the Cerebrum, becomes 
the occasion for further changes in its cortical substance, the downward 
‘reflexion of whose results to the Sensorium gives rise to the formation of 
“an ¢dea. If with this idea any pleasurable or painful feel/ng should be asso- 
“ciated, it assumes the character of an emof¢on: and either as a simple or 
*‘as an emotional idea, it becomes the stimulus to further cerebral changes 
“which, when we become conscious of them, we call Jntellectual opera- 
‘tions,’ p. 123. Whatever the author may mean by these and similar 
statements throughout the work, the conception and phraseology are 
thoroughly materialistic, making the brain an organization that thinks 
and feels, and leaving to mind scarcely any function but to will. 

It is true that Dr. Carpenter in other places and frequently uses Jan- 
guage inconsistent with these materialistic representations, and treats the 
nervous organization as the ‘“‘instrument’’ of the mind, giving to the latter 
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its functions of thinking and feeling, as well as of willing. The fact 
seems to be, that despite his intellectual ability and eminence as a scient- 
ist, Dr. Carpenter has allowed himself to be unduly swayed by some of the 
materialistic physiologists and philosophers of the day, and has lost his 
own self-consistency. He finds it difficult to introduce the conceptions 
and the phraseology or the prevalent materialism, which he has in a meas- 
ure accepted, and make them harmonize with the teachings and terminol- 
ogy ofa true Psychology. We find this acceptance of current material- 
istic thought in various forms throughout the volume: such as Darwin's 
‘evolution’? of man from an inferior animal race, shown in certain in 
stinets “which may be presumed to be survévals of those which character- 


‘ized some lower grade of his development ;’’ Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
doctrine that man’s present mental and moral intuitions are the embodied 
and transmitted experiences of the Race, ‘tacquired by a process of grad- 
ual development in the race ;’’ the doctrine that ‘* Brain-change is a ne- 
cessary condition,’’ not the attendant merely, ‘‘of all mental states ;’’ a 
physical basis for Memory in *‘unconscious cerebration,’’ &. 

It does not fall within the design of a book notice like this to discuss the 
points thus presented. We have adverted to them simply to give the drift 
of the book on the questions now dividing the opinions of eminent men. 
Notwithstanding the exception we are compelled to take to its material- 
ism, the volume is a very valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
subject of which it treats. If read with discrimination, putting its physio- 
logical facts in their true and logical relation to the tacts of consciousness, 
the Psychologist will find ita valuable help in the explanation of psychical 
phenomena. 

Health and Education. By Rev. Charles Kingsley, F. LS. FP. Pos, 

Canon of Westminster. 1874. pp. 411. 

Canon Kingsley is sure to find readers. THis books are characterized by 
a freshness and vivacity of thought and style, that make them attractive 
whether we agree with his views or not. 

This volume contains fifteen lectures: The Science of Health; The 
Two Breaths; The Tree of Knowledge; Nausicaa in London, or the 
Lower Education of Woman; The Atr-Mothers ; Thrift ; The Study 
of Natural History; On Bio-Geology; Heroism; Superstition ; 
Sezvence ; Grots and Geroves ; Gorge Buchanan, the Scholar ; Ronde- 
let, the Huquenot Naturalist ; Versalius, the Anatomist. In these lec- 
tures, delivered on various occasions, Mr. Kingsley discusses many of the 
questions of the day connected with social and educational progress and 
reform. They abound in incisive rebuke ofevils and follies, and in sugges- 
tions that may prove of practical value to all readers. 


History of the Conflict between Religion and Science, By John William 
Draper, M. D., LL. D., ete. pp. xxi. 373. D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 


We have been greatly disappointed in the reading of this volume. From 
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what we knew of Dr. Draper, and especia'tly from the character of his 
“History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,’ our expectations 
were not very high, yet we looked fur something better than is here pre- 
sented. We presumed there would be, at least, something like a fair pre- 
sentation of the points of controversy. 
powers of thought, some grappling with the questions which have occupied 
the most thoughtful minds on both sides in this long conflict. We were 
not at all prepared for a work of such extravagant pretensions and sach 
feeble execution. It is a matter alike of surprise and regret that a work 
of no more merit should find a place in ‘*The International Scientific 
Series.’’ We feel quite sure it will reflect no credit on the author or the 
nation. 


something to exercise the higher 


Our suspicions were a little excited by reading the rather long Preface, 
with its strong claim to entire impartiality. Whenever a writer is at spe- 
cial pains to parade his freedom from all prejudice or party feeling, espe- 
cially on a subject of such momentous and personal importance, it at 
once awakens the suspicion of a consciousness of the very feeling at- 
tempted to be concealed : and one cannot go through this Preface without 
an intimation of what is to follow. Still we were not deterred from read- 
ing on, and we have gone through the volume, rather from a sense of duty, 
than from any gratification enjoyed or benefit received. If disposed to 
express a judgment of the volume in a few words, we should say it is 
characterized by superficiality under the show of great learning, dogma- 


tism under the pretence of science, and bigotry under the profession of 


candor and impariiality. What it furnishes of real science may be gath- 
ered from elementary works on the same subject. and much that is pre- 
sented as science is utterly unworthy the name. The religious side in 
this great ‘conflict,’ is presented in such a way that one feels it a humili- 
ation to be compelled to criticise it. If the volume contains any fair or 
impartial representntions of religion, we have failed to discover them, or 
io recall them as we are writing. Anything more shallow and one-sided 
in reference to Christianity, it has never been our lot to read, coming from 
any-source claiming respectability or a decent regard for the religions 
opinions aud sentiments of the civilized world. 

Lest any of our readers sould think our judgment of the volume harsh 
or prejudiced, we propose to give extracts enough to enable them to form 
an opinion for themselves, and without the sacrifice of patience which we 
have endured. 

After an introductory chapter, on ‘the origin of science,”’ in which we 
have a not uninteresting, though rather superficial, view of the Macedo- 
nian Conquests and the founding of the Museum in Alexandria, the second 
chapter treats of * The Origin of Christianity: Its transformation on 
attaining imperial power: Its relation to science.’’ Ulere is his ‘‘clear 


and impartial statement’’ of the origin of Christianity, which, to avoid the 
possibility of injustice, we quote at length. “In one of the Eastern prov- 
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‘‘inces, Syria, some persons in very humble life had associated themselves 
‘together for benevolent and religious purposes. ‘The doctrines they held 
“were in harmony with that sentiment of universal brotherhood arising 
‘from the coulescence of the conquered kingdoms. They were doctrines 
“inculeated by Jesus. 

“The Jewish people at that time entertained a belief, founded on old 
“traditions that a deliverer would arise among them, who would restore them 
“to their ancient splendor. The disciples of Jesus regarded Him as this 
*long-expected Messiah. But the priesthood, believing that the doctrines 
“he taught were prejudicial to their interests, denounced Him to the Ro- 
“man governor, who, to satisfy their clamors, reluctantly delivered Him 
‘over to death, 

‘His doctrines of benevolence and human brotherhood outlasted that 
“event. The disciples, instead of scattering, organized. They associated 
“themselves ona principle of communism, each throwing into the common 
‘-stock whatever property he possessed, and all his gains. ‘The widows 
‘and orphans of the community were thus supported, the poor and the 
“sick sustained. From this germ was developed a new, and as the events 
“proved, al'-powerfu! society—the Church ; new, for nothing of the kind 
*-had existed in antiquity ; powerful, for the local churches, at first isolat- 
“ed, soon began to confederate from their common interest. Through 
“this organization Christianity achieved all her potitical triamphs.”’ 

Comment on this is unnecessary. 

Equally profound and satisfactory are his views of what primitive Chris- 
tianity really was. ‘* For many years Christianity manifested itself as a 
“system enjoining three things—toward God veneration, in personal life 
“purity, in social life benevolence. In its early days of feebleness it made 
‘“proselytes only by persuasion, but, as it increased in numbers and influ- 
“ence, it began to exhibit political tendencies, a disposition to form a gov- 
“ernment within a government, an empire within the empire. ‘These ten- 
“dencies it has never since lost. They are, in truth, the logical result of 
‘its development. ‘The Roman emperors, discovering that it was absolutely 
incompatible with the imperial system, tried to put it down by force.”’ 

lhis system of early Christianity, it will be observed, has Christ en- 
tirely left out, and would better apply to some of our modern humanita- 
rian beneficial associations, than-to that religion of which Christ is the 
Alpha and Omega, the very centre and core. 

If anything can surpass this, it is his “impartial statement’ in refer- 
ence to what he is pleased to call “that most solemn and sacred of Chris- 
tian doctrines, the atonement.’’ He gravely tells us: “ Christianity, in 
“its earliest days, when it was converting and conquering the world, knew 
“little or nothing about that doctrine. We have seen that in his ‘Apol- 
“ogy,’ Tertullian did not think it worth his while to mention it. /¢ or¢gz- 
nated among the Gnostic heretics. It was not admitted by the Alexan- 
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“drian theological school. It was never prominently advanced by the 
“Fathers. It was not brought into its present commanding position until 
“the time of Anselin.”’ 

In his learned historical researches, did Dr. Draper ever read of one 
Paul, who, a little earlier than Anselm, determined to know nothing save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and who made the atonement the grand 
theme of his preaching ? 

With such an exhibition of the origin and character of Christianity, we 
need not be surprised at what he has to say of revelation in general, and 
of portions of the Bible in particular. In. the Preface he informs us that 
a divine revelation must view with disdain that improvement arising from 
the progressive intellectual development of man. Of course Dr. Draper 
does not believe in any supernatural divine revelation. He has made the 
astounding discovery that the Pentatench was written after the captivity. 
“In the old legends of Dualism, the Evil Spirit was said to have sent a 
“serpent to ruin the paradise which the Good Spirit had made. These 
‘‘legends became known to the Jews during their Babylonian captivity.” 
* * «From such Assyrian scurces, the legends of the creation of the 
‘earth and heaven, the garden of Eden, the making of man from clay, and 
“of woman from one of his ribs, the temptation by the serpent, the nam- 
‘ing of animals, the cherubim and flaming sword, the Deluge and the ark, 
“the drying up of the waters by the wind, the building of the Tower of 
‘Babel, and the confusion of tongues, were obtained by Ezra.’ The 
reader is informed that “the literature of the subject is very extensive,”’ 
but ‘‘he will find it exhaustively discussed by Bishop Colenso.’’ Asa 
specimen of his fairness he manages to bring in a quotation from Hengs- 
tenberg. as though that distinguished critic favored his views in regard 
to the Pentateuch. 

Now either Dr. Draper knows no better, and is utterly unfit to write on 
such subjects, or he is knowingly so unfair and dishonest as to render his 
statements unworthy of any credit. 

His account of the views held among the ancient pagans in regard to “the 
nature of the soul,” and where the primitive Christians got their ideas of 
it, is a curious and wonderful piece of learned criticism. *“The pagan Greeks 
‘and Romans believed that the spirit of man resembles his bodily form, 
‘varying its appearance with his variations, and growing with his growth. 
**Heroes, to whom it had been permitted to descend into Hades, had there- 
‘fore without diffieulty recognized their former friends. Not only had 
‘the corporeal aspect been retained, but even the customary raiment. 

“The primitive Christians, whose conceptions of a future life and of 
heaven and hell, the abodes of the blessed and the sinful,.were far more 
‘‘vivid than those of their pagan predecessors, accepted and intensified 
‘these ancient ideas.’’ 

In conn*ction with this we must not overlook his own exalted views of 
the powers of the soul, and the dignity of man We are assured as a 
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thing fixed by science: “There is no such thing as a spontaneous, or self- 
“originated, thought. Every intellectual act is the consequence of some 
‘preceding act. It comes into existence in virtue of something that has 
“gone before. Two minds constituted precisely alike, and placed under 
‘‘the influenco of precisely the same environment, must give rise to pre- 
“cisely the same thought. ‘To such sameness of action we allude in the 
“popular expression ‘common sense’—a term full of meaning. In the 
‘origination of a thought there are two distinct conditions : the state of 
“the organism as dependent on antecedeat impressions, and on the exist- 
“ing physical circumstances.”’ 

According to his admiring friend, Mr. ‘Tyndall, in his famous Address 
before the British Association, ‘‘What atoms, self-moved, and self-posited, 
‘can and cannot accomplish in relation to life, is at the present moment 
“the subjeet of profound scientific thought."’ Dr. Draper belongs to the 
same school of “scientific thought,’’ and this volume is not wanting in like 
statements, except that Dr. Draper seems a little more positive than his 
English friend. ‘There is no telling ‘what these atoms, self-moved and 
“self-posited, can aud cannot accomplish,”’ but in regard to the soul it is 
settled by Dr. Draper, that it is incapable of ‘‘spontaneous, or self-origi- 
nated thought.’”’ Wedo not insist on the old Platonic distinction between 
spirit and matter, but we do not admire the wonderful advance of science 
that has shown that while matter is “self-moved,’’ mind can only act 
as it is acted upon by something else. Of course such a view must make 
very little of man as an accountable being. and prepares the mind for what 
otherwise must be a shock to our moral sensibilities, when our author 
says: “Of what consequence is one of those human monads, of whom 
“more than a thousand millions swarm on the surface of this all but invis- 
“ible speck, and of a million of whom scarcely one will leave a trace that 
“he has ever existed? Of what consequence is man, his pleasures or his 
**pains ?”’ 

As if to be a standing rebuke to all such miserable materialistic degra- 
dation of man, the immortal Webster caused to be cut into the granite 
rock of his tomb ; ‘* ARGUMENT DRAWN FROM THE VASTNESS OF THE UNIVERSE 
‘*HAS SOMETIMES SHAKEN MY REASON FOR THE FAITH THAT IS IN ME; BUT MY 
‘HEART HAS ALWAYS ASSURED AND REASSURED ME THAT THE GOsPEL oF Jk- 
‘sus CHRIST MUST BE A DIVINE REALITY.”’ Between Dr. Draper's degrading 
scientific views and Webster's elevating Christian faith there is a conflict. 
and for the present we leave our readers to determine on which side they 
prefer to range themselves. 

We cannot follow our author through all the points touched upon in 
this volume. ‘This would require another volume larger than the one we 
are noticing. Attention has been called to some of the views presented 
of Christianity, revelation, and human destiny. We must now notice afew 
of his scientific statements. 

Evolution, as might be expected, takes the place of an intelligent crea- 
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tor. ‘In this manner is presented to our contemplation the great theory 
“of Evolution, Every organic being has a place ina chain of events. It 
‘is not an isolated, a capricious fact, but an unavoidable phenomenon. It 
“has its place in that vast, orderly concourse which has successively risen 
“in the past, has introduced the present, and is preparing the way for a 
“predestined future. From point to point in this vast progression there 
“has been a gradual, a definite, a continuous unfolding, a resistless order 
“of evolution. But in the midst of these mighty changes stand forth immu- 
‘table the laws that are dominating over all. 

** If we examine the introduction of any type of life in the animal series, 
‘we find that it is in accordance with transformation, not with creation. 
“Its beginning is under an imperfect form in the midst of other forms, of 
‘‘which the time is nearly complete, and which are passing into extinction. 
“By degrees, one species after another in succestion more and more per- 
‘fect arises, until, after many ages, a culmination is reached. From that 
“there is, in like manner, a long, a gradual decline.’’ 

This principle is applied to individuals and nations as well as to the uni- 
verse at large. ‘“ Like the individual, the nation comes into existence 
“without its own knowledge, and dies out without its own consent, often 
‘against its own will. National life differs in no particular from individ- 
“ual, except in this, that it is spread over a longer span, but no nation can 
“escape its inevitable term. Each, if its history be well considered, shows 
“its time of infancy, its time of youth, its time of maturity, its time of de- 
‘cline, if its phases of life be completed. 

“Tn the phases of existence of all, so far as those phases are completed, 
‘there are common characteristics, and, as like accordances in individuals 
“point out that all living under a reign of law, we are justified in inferring 
‘that the course of nations, and indeed the progress of humanity, does not 
‘*take place in a chance or in a random way, that supernatural interven- 
‘tions never break the chain of historic acts, that every historic event has 
“its warrant in some preceding event, and gives warrant to others that are 
“to follow. 

“ But this eonclusion is the essential principle of Stoicism—that Gre- 
‘cian philosophical system which, as | have already said, offered a sup- 
“port in their hour of trial and an unwavering guide in the vicissitudes of 
‘life, not only to many illustrious Greeks, but also to some of the great 
‘philosophers, statesmen, generals, and emperors of Rome ; a system 
“which excluded chance from everything, and asserted the direction of all 
“events by irresistable necessity, to the promotion of perfect good ; a sys- 
“tem of earnestness, sternness, austerity, virtue—a protest in favor of 
“the common sense of mankind.’’ Of course Mohammedanism with its 
fatalism, comes in for a good share of eulogy, in contrast with Christi- 
anity. 

The ‘‘antiquity of man,’ 


’ 


as well as of the earth, is insisted on as a 


demonstrated fact of science. “Since the advent of man on the earth, 
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‘we have, therefore, to deal with periods of incalculable lengrh. Vast 
‘changes in the climate and fauna were produced by the slow operation 
‘of causes such as are in action at the present day. Figures cannot en- 
“able us to appreciate these enormous lapses of time.” 

Within ‘‘these enormous lapses of time,’’ we have respectively such pe- 
riods as ‘‘a quarter of a million of years’’—**many handreds of thousands 
of years’’—“not less than one hundred thousand years’’—*‘thousands of 
centuries’’—‘‘forty or fifty thousand years.’’ The author very coolly thus 
closes the chapter which treats of this subject. ‘*The attentive reader of 
“this chapter cannot have failed to observe inconsistencies in the numbers 
‘quoted, Though wanting the merit of exactness. those numbers, how- 
“ever, justify the claim of vast antiquity, and draw us to the conclusion 
“that the time-scale of the world answers to the space-scale in magni- 
“tude.”’ 

Dr. Draper is quite too moderate in his estimates, varying from “forty 
or fifty thousand years’’ to a “quarter of a million,’ or “many hundreds 
of thousands of years."’ Some of this school have claimed ‘nine mil- 
lions of years,’’ and we are not certain but some go far beyond this. It 
is a very easy matter for men accustomod to deal with figures to add a few 
cyphers to their numbers, and we do not know any good reason why Dr. 
Draper should limit himself to ‘ta quarter of a million of years.’ Cer- 
tainly he has shown us no reason for preferring the smaller rather than the 
larger numbers. Now all this let it be remembered is in the name of 
science. If we were not afraid of incurring the charge of opposing sci- 
ence from theological bigotry, we might suggest to Dr. Draper the pro- 
priety of settling the matter with some of the most distinguished geolo- 
gists and palwontologists, who ridicute the pretences of men like himself, 
assigning this vast antiquity to the human race. Science should at least 
settle her own disputes before she picks quarrels with the Bible or religion 
on this score. 

Enough has probably been presented to give the reader some taste of 
the flavor of the book. It is not all of the kind of which we have fur- 
nished specimens, but it contains a great deal more of the same charac- 
ter. Of Augustine the author says: “His works are an incoherent 
dream.’’ If we remember rightly, in his former work, he let the deluded 
world know of Milton’s Paradise Lost that, ‘ta Manichean composition in 
reality, it was mistaken for a Christian poem.’’ Dr. Draper bids fair to 
rival the French Encyclopedist, who said: “I am as sure there is no God 
in heaven as | am that Womer is a fool.’’ We judge of the value of a 
piece of tainted meat, not by the parts which are sound, but by the parts 
which are unfit for use, and so we judge of this volume. The whole vol- 
ume is tainted and vitiated by the presence of false representations both 
in scienec and religion. The good that might otherwise be derived from 
such a work is destroyed by the amount of error and falsehood which it 
contains. The amount of facts is not inconsiderable, but the mass of 
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these facts have little or no real bearing on the subject professedly dis- 
cussed in the volume. Of course, along with scientific discoveries, now 
quite familiar, we have rehashed the stories of Galileo, Servetus, etc., etc. 
No book of the kind of this one would be complete without these standing 
illustrations. 

Perhaps it is intended as some apology for its character that the author 
tells us, ‘‘In speaking of Christianity, reference is generally made to the 
“Roman Church, partly because its adherents compose the majority of 
“Christendom, partly because its demands are the most pretentious, and 
“partly because it has commonly sought to enforce those demands by the 
“civil power. None of the Protestant Churches has ever occupied a posi- 
“tion so imperious—none has ever had such wide-spread political influ- 
“ence. For the most part they have been averse to constraint, and except 
“in very few instances their opposition has not passed beyond the exciting 
“of theological odium.’’ 

And whilst he says, “Then has it in truth come to this, that Roman 
“Christianity and Science are recognized by their respective adherents as 
“being absolutely incompatible,’’ he ventures to assure us that ‘While 
“such is, perhaps, the issue as regards Catholicism, a reconciliation of the 
“Reformation with Science is not only possible, but would easily take 
“place, if the Protestant Churches would only live up to the maxim 
“taught by Luther, and established by so many years of war. That 
“maxim is, the right of private interpretation of the Scriptures.”’ 

Now, we have nothing to say in defence of the errors of Rome, or the 
errors of any other system of religion or science. Dr. Draper may hack 
and hew at error, wherever he finds it, until he is satisfied. We ask for 
no truce. nor beg for any quarter in his warfare on ignorance and super- 
stition. But we cannot accept his terms of reconciliation as set forth in 
this ‘* Conflict between Religion and Science.’’ A system that denies or 
ignores a Creator, maintains irresistible law to the exclusion of any divine 
government, exhibits man as the mere creature of necessity without free 
agency or accountability, offers Christianity without a Christ, degrades 
everything that lays claim to spirituality, whether it be under the guise of 
Religion or Science, can have little claim to our sympathy or our homage. 

The conflict is older and more irreconcilable than Dr, Draper seems to 
imagine. It is not between true Science and genuine Religion—for between 
these there need be and is no real conflict. They are natural allies, and 
even Dr. Draper cannot succeed in making them enemies. Multitudes of 
great and good men are earnestly co-operating to advance the interests of 
both Science and Religion, whilst Dr. Draper and his friends are trying tu 
sow the seeds of discord. Christianity can do nothing against the truth. 
But the confiict Dr. Draper urges is the old one between materialism, with 
its atheistic and soulless creed, against the doctrine of God, the soul, and 
immortality. This battle has been fought again ana again, and Dr. Dra- 
per ought to know the result. He now comes forward as the champion 
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of a scientific system, which, according to his own express statement, 
throws us back nearly a thousand years. ‘‘ The intellectual movement of 
“Christendom has reached that point which Arabism had attained to in 
“the tenth and cleventh centuries; and doctrines which were then dis- 
‘cussed are presenting themselves again for review; such are those of 
“Evolution, Creation, Development,’’ If this be true, after all, science has 
not so much to boast of. Christianity has made great conquests in that 
time, and is now advancing more rapidly than ever. We think far better 
both of science and religion than the reading of Dr. Draper's book would 
lead us to think. We believe that both are advancing, and that more and 
more they will be found to be true friends and mutually helpful to each 
other. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHER, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila., 

Christian Theology for the People. By Willis Lord, D. D., LL. D., Late 

President of the University of Wooster. 1875. pp. 623. 

The author of this volume expresses the hope that whilst it has been 
prepared with more direct reference to the body of Christian people, it may 
he of service to Students of Theology, and to some of those in the Ministry. 
In this hope, we think, he will not be disappointed, for the work contains 
a great deal of carefully prepared and well-digested matter. No intelli- 
gent Christian can study it without profit, It bears the evidence of having 
been prepared for the pnrpose of systematic instruction, abounding in the 
use of technical terms, with definitions and explanations. Intended for 
“the People,’’ it seems to us that some of the minutiw of etymology and 
scholasticism might very well have been left out, and the space occupied 
with fuller discussions. ‘The author is so careful to define and explain his 
terms, that sometimes it gives to his book almost an air of pedantry, 
though not at all designed. ‘Take as an instance, at random, the terra 


” 


Deacon. We have on the word the following: ‘‘Our English word Dea- 
“con comes from the Greek Diakonos—one who serves as a servant. The 
“root of Diakonos has commonly been supposed to be Dia and Konis= 
‘one who is dusty from running, or simply one who is dusty without ref- 
“erence to the manner of it. Buttmann, preferred to derive it from Diako 
“to make haste. Its generic idea is that of service. In this general 
‘view, it may be applied to any office involving labor. This is a sample of 
a hundred instances. Now what light does all this throw on the meaning 
or use of the term Deacon in the New Testament, at least what light that 
could not be gained quite as well without it? We do not recall any mod- 
ern work on Theology that deals so much in etymology as this one of Dr. 
Lord for “the People. Perhaps something may be said in its defence, but 
we are inclined to regard it asa serious blemish, or, to say the least, a 
useless superfluity, not needed by the learned, and only perplexing to the 
unlearned. 

We have also noticed some infelicities in expression. In general, the 
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language is clear, and the words well chosen. But the heading of Chap- 
ters IV. and V.; ‘Arguments of God,’’ does not convey a very clear mean 
ing. Other illustrations might be cited of such inaccuracy. 

The general order of topics is that now commonly adopted by writers on 
Systematic Theology, and Dr. Lord does not seem ambitious to strike out 
any new theories. This Calvinism is of the Old School, though presented 
rather modestly and with less dogmatism than was common with that class 
of Theologians in former times. We think there is a very perceptible sof- 
tening down of the rigors of the stern, old-fashioned Calvinism. He still 
holds to the doctrine of Election and Reprobation, a Limited Atonement 
and other features of the system, but they are not given special promi- 
nence, or obtruded on the attention of the reader, Indeed one feels that 
these features are no Jonger specially attractive to the advocate of such 
Theology. On one point that has recently attracted some attention again 
the author shows his unwillingness to stand by the old authorities of his 
Charch. He argues for the salvation of all infants dying in infancy. In- 
deed he strives to show that this is the doctrine of the Westminster Con- 
fession as also that of the Methodist Church, linking these two systems to- 
gether. *‘ According, therefore ’’ in his conclusion, “to both the Wes- 
“leyan divines and the divines of Westminster, infants are elect, and dying 
“in infancy are saved.’’ Our Methodist brethren may smile to find them- 
selves in such company on such a subject. 

On some minor points he is in direct antagonism with Dr. Hodge in his 
Theology. Dr. ilodge advocates the doctrine of Creationism and opposes 
Traducianism, He says **the common doctrine of the Church, and espe- 
“pecially the Reformed theologians, has ever been that the soul of the 
“child is not generated or derived from the parents, but that it is ereated 
“by the immediate agency of God.’ Of such a view Dr. Lord says: ** It 
‘has noclear support from the Holy Scripture—also conflicts with the re- 
“vealed doctrine of the depravity of men by nature—further seems to con- 
‘flict with the doctrine of the covenant, ete,’ This is only one of the 
minor differences between these two theologians of the same school. We 
may say in general, that Dr. Lord is less positive and dogmatic than Dr. 
Hodge, and is not quite so certain of everything in the Reformed System 
being the doctrine of Scripture and the Church as is the distinguished 
Princeton divine. We do not mean to intimate any want of orthodoxy 
on the part of Dr. Lord as tested by Presbyterian standards. We should 
rather say that he aims to interpret the teaching of Scripture in harmony 
with the views of the church. He maintains a distinction of Presbyters 
and Elders and quotes a considerable array of authorities to support his 


views that ‘tin the New Testament account of the presbyters, there is made 
“this distinction of those who rule, and of those who both rule and teach, 
“so of ruling and teaching presbyters.’’ This is among the very debata- 
ble points in the volume, and upon which our Presbyterian brethren may 
have to revise alittle. Atall events the eldership question is not yet settled. 
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It would perhaps be expecting too much to find a work like this doing 
entire justice to Lutheran Theology, but Dr. Lord might have spared the 
oft-repeated and oft-repudiated charge of *‘ Consubstantiation.” In gena 
eral he is very fair in his dealing, and we have little to complain of on this 
score. He puts ‘‘consubstantiation’’ in a very mild way—‘The view of 
Luther is expressed by the word ‘consubstantiation,’ ’’ 

The work is not very full or very clear in some points in Eschatology. 
The author, if we understand him aright, belongs to the school of Millena- 
rians, yet he does not give a very ‘‘certain sound,’’ or exhibit clearly his 
views. Perhaps it is just as well, in our judgment far better, only we pre- 
fer men to speak out, and leave us in no doubt as to what they intend to 
teach. The future world receives but little attention. The discussions are 
very brief with regard to what is to come. 

It will be observed that our criticism has had largely to do with the less 
important features of the work, and that some of the defects pointed out 
are not vital. The merits of the work are greatly in excess of its deficien- 
cies. Upon the leading subjects, involving fundamental doctrines, whilst 
exhibiting some phases that we could not endorse, it is sound, and will add 
to the stock of substantial theological literature. It is a volume that de- 
serves, and we have no doubt will find, a large circulation among that class 
of readers for whom itis especially designed. ‘The Presbyterian Church is 
taking the lead in this country in works on Theology. In afew years Drs. 
Breckenridge, Thornwell, Hodge, and Lord, not to mention others, have 
furnished works in this department. This does not seem to sustain the 
common idea that this age cares little for Theology or is lacking in the 
study of doctrine. The expected work of Dr. H. B. Smith will be awaited 
with interest. ‘These various works will furnish substantial reading, and 
different tastes, and different classes of readers will be suited. Dr. Lord’s 
work is less pretentious than some of the others, but its moderate size and 
general character will probably give it the wider circulation. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the publishers have done their part of the work well. 


Clefts of the Rock ; or, The Believers Ground of Confidence in Christ. By 
J. R. Macduff, D. D., author of *‘ Morning and Night Watches,’’ etc. 
1875. pp. xxiv.; 420. 

It is enough to announce another volume from this popular author and 
on such a subject, to insure it a hearty welcome. The writer says, “ he 
name of this volume will best interpret the design of its pages.’ Its sev- 
enteen chapters or discourses are intended to set forth the security, com- 
fort and peace to be found in the “Rock of Ages.”’ 


Rosalie’s Pet. By Joanna H. Mathews, author of the ‘ Bessie Books,”’ 
etc. pp. 273. 1875. 
This interesting story of a poor girl who was protected and assisted in 
school by the more fortunate and kind Rasalie, will delight and instruct 
the young. 
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Sceptres and Crowns. By the author of the “ Wide, Wide World.’’ pp. 

427. 

A story from Miss Warner, as the author of the ‘‘ Wide, Wide World,’’ 
and so many other popular books, scarcely needs any recommendation. 
The lessons of this book should be deeply impressed on the hearts of par- 
ents as well as of the young. 


The Flag of Truce. Another volume by the author of the ‘‘ Wide, Wide 
World.’’ pp. 397. 1:75. One of the series of “Stories on the Lord’s 
Prayer,’’ and inculcating salutary lessons. 


Doors Outward, a Tale. By the author of the Win and Wear Series. 
pp. 404. 1875. The story of a family suffering great reverses of for- 


tune, and the volume to have a sequel. It is a story to attract and im- 
press. 


(folden Apples ; or, Fair Words for the Young. By the Rev. Edgar 

Woods. pp. 269, 1875. 

The idea of writing these ‘‘ Words for the Young” was suggested by 
Dr. Newton's sermons and lectures tu children. The book contains twelve 
discourses on different Gospel truths ; and it is enough to say of their ex- 
cellence that they will not suffer in a comparison with Dr. Newton's best 
efforts in this line. This is the sort of books for our Sunday-school libra- 
ries. 


‘ollow the Lamb ; or Counsel to Converts. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. 
pp. 130. 1875. A small volume designed for those setting out to serve 
Christ. 
NOYES, HOLMES & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila., 
The Reasonableness and Efficacy of Prayer, By Rev. Newman Hall, 

D.D. pp. 74. 1874. 

Over against the endeavors of current Infidelity to destroy all faith in 
the power of prayer. in this small volume Dr. Hall, ina plain popular way, 
intelligible to all, shows how utterly unscientific and groundless the objec- 
tions and difficulties urged by skepticismreally are. He makes it clear how 
truly, both in the sphere of matter and of morals, the constitution of the 
world, though subject to natural law, is also subject to the influence and 
direction of even the human will—much more of the will of God. The 
book should have a wide circulation, as admirably suited to counteract 
the bad influence of the immense amount of false and skeptical teaching 
now put into circulation on the subject of prayer. 


The Stars and the Earth ; or, Yhoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity. 
Fourth American from the third English Edition. pp. 88. 1874. 
This little book comes with a witness to its merit in the number of 
editions that have been called for. It is full of fine, poetic thought. The 
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design of it is to bring some of the attributes of God, especially his omnis- 
cience, nearer to human thought. he first part is meant, through an 
illustration from the phenomena of light which passes from world to world 
in times proportionate to the distances between them, to show how the 
past as well as the present may be actually seen together and forever by 
the eye of the omnipresent God. The second part is designed to show the 
unity of God from the unity of creation, as this creation may be conceived 

as the embodiment of a single conception of God. For the purpose of il- 

lustrating the possibility of Divine omniscience, and of vindicating the Di- 

vine unity against the impression produced by the multiplicity of creation. 

this little volume is richiy suggestive, as well as full of fine imagination. 

But when the reasoning is pressed to the conclusions that “duration of 

time is unnecessary for the occurrence of events,’’ and that ‘‘ Space’’ is 

not “something real,’’ but ‘‘a mere mode of contemplation,’’ the author 
reaches conclusions that exhibit but feats of intellectual legerdemain, in 
conflict with his own statement of the possebil¢ties of thoughtana at vari- 
ance with all sound philosophy. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The Book of Job. A Rhythmical Version, with Introduction and Anno- 
tations, By Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL. D. Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y.—A Commentary by Otto Zickler, D. 1)., Professor of Theology 
at Griefswald. ‘Translated from the German with additions, By Prof. 
L. J. Evans, D. D. Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio,— 
Together with a General Introduction to the Poetical Books, By Philip 
Schaff. pp. xxxvi. : 633. 

This is the eighth volume, (the title page says seventh) of Lange's 
Commentary on the Old Testament. The part on the New Testament 
has been completed in ten volumes. Several volumes yet remain to com- 
plete the part on the Old Testament. This volume is among the most 
complete yet issued in this series. It consists of a General Introduction 
to the Poetical Books of ,the Bible, by the American Editor; A new 
Rhythmical version by that distinguished Scholar, Prof. Tayler Lewis; 
The Commentary proper by Dr. Zickler, of Griefswald. It is known that 
Tayler Lewis had made the book of Job a special study for many years, 
and we have here the rich results of his long and careful study. The 
translator, Dr. Evans, has advanced a new theory as to the authorship of 
the book, ascribing it to Hezekiah, but we think without any sufficient 
arguments to gain for it much credence. The book of Job has been a 
great favorite with a large number of most distinguished characters, as 
we!l as with a multitude of plain Christians. It contains some of the 
most touching and sublime utterances in any language. The man of liter- 
ature finds here the choicest gems, and the thoughtful Christian words of 
soberest reflection and sweetest encouragement. ‘he solemn words most 
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frequently used in connection with the burial of our dead, are taken from 
this old and wonderful book. In this volume the student will find the 
most valuable aids to help him in understanding this ancient and sublime 
production. ‘The volume is complete in itself, and is commended as one 
of unusual interest and learned criticism. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 2 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 


Christian Truth and Modern Opinion. Seven Sermons preached in New 
York, By Clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church. pp. 229. 


This is one of the numerous volumes called forth by the questions which 
modern thinking, in connection with divine truth, has generated. The 
discourses were delivered during last winter by distinguished divines of the 
Episcopal Church, and treat of the important subjects : ‘“The Christian 
“Doctrine of Providence ; The Christian Doctrine of Prayer ; Moral Re- 
“sponsibility and Physical Law ; The Relation of Miracles to the Christian 
“Faith ; The Oneness of Scripture, Immortality ; Evolution and a Personal 
“Creator."’ The discussions are marked by sobriety and vigor, and the 
reading of them cannot but do good. It is well while there is a deluge of 
materialistic literature, that the Christian press is active in furnishing 
something better—better not only in a religious sense, but better in the 
direction of rational sober thinking. 


SOLOMONS & CHAPMAN, WASHINGTON, 

A Hand-Book of Politics for \874, being a Record of Important Political 
Action, National and State, from July 15, 1872, to July 15,1874. By 
Hon. Edward McPherson, LL. D., Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. pp. 236. 1874. 

McPherson's Hand-Book of Politics has become almost a necessity for 
public men. This volume is marked by the same characteristics as its 
predecessors. The diligent and successful author has left nothing undone 
to make this volume complete. It is a storehouse of political facts care- 
fully arranged so as to make them most convenient for use. 


DES FORGES, LAWRENCE & CO., MILWAUKEE. 
Oddfellowship ; its Doctrine and Practice Examined in the light of God's 

Word, and Judged by its own utterances. Translated from the Original 

German ‘Christian and Ernst,’’ of Rev. J. 1. Brockmann, ete .pp. 175. 

1874. 

To those who desire to see what may be said in opposition to the princi- 
ples of Oddfellowship we commend this volume of Rev. Brockmann. He 
has, we understand, given it special attention. As one of the famous “four 
points,’’ it deserves a careful consideration by Lutherans at this time. The 


author writes as one who is greatly in earnest on the subject. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Christian, Greek and Latin Writers. Vols 1. IL. (1874). pp. xii.; 333, 

and viii.; 279. 

These are the first two volumes of the *‘ Douglass Series of Christian, 
Greek and Latin Writers. For use in Schools and Colleges.””. Volume 1. 
contains Latin Hymns with English Notes, and the selection embraces 
authors from Hilary, in the fourth century, to Gladstone, who has ren- 
dered into Latin the most popular of our Hymns—Rock of Ages. Volume 
II. contains the first book and selections from the Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius. These volumes are furnished with Introductions, Notes, In- 
dexes, and everything necessary to make them very complete for the purpose 
designed. The name of Dr. March, of Lafayette College, as editor, is a 
sufficient guarantee of their accuracy and scholarship. The publishers 
have got them out in a most attractive style. Indeed we know of nothing 
superior in appearance in such a class of books and students will find them 
a delight to the eye. They will be at once introduced into Pennsylvania 
College as books of study by the classes. Too much praise cannot be 
awarded to all concerned for this timely and promising effort to introduce 
into our course of study these “ Christian, Greek and Latin Writers.’’ The 
youth of Christian lands have long enough been confined to pagan class- 
ical literature in the study of the ancient languages, We would not have 
Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, and other classical authors 
studied less, but we would have the best of the ancient Christian writers 
also studied. ‘Two other volumes we are glad to learn, are already in 
press—Tertullian and Athenagoras. If the experiment should prove suc- 
cessful, other volumes of Augustine, Cyprian, Lactantius, Justin Martyr, 
Chrysostom, will follow. We bid them a hearty welcome, 


The following books, reaching us after the book-table of this number of 
the Review was made up, will be noticed in our next. 


The Communistic Soczeties of the United States; From Personal Visit 
and Observation ; Including detailed accounts of the Economists, Zoar- 
ites; Shakers, The Amana, Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and other 
Existing Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, Numbers, 
Industries, and Present Condition. By Charles Nordhoff, author of 
*‘Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands,’’ ‘+ California 
for Health, Pleasure, and Residence,’’ ete. With illustrations. Octavo, 
pp. 439. 


Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear Admiral United States Navy. By 
James Mason Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. pp. 411. 


Remains of Lost Empires ; Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh. 
Babylon and Persepolis, with some notes on India and the Cashmerian 
Himalayas. By P. V.N. Myers, A. M., associate author, with H. M. 
Myers, of ** Life and Nature under the Tropics.’’ Llustrations. pp. 534. 
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David, King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons. By William M. Taylor, 
D. D., Minister of the Broadway 'l'abernacle. New York City. pp. 443. 


The Genesis of the New England Churches. By Leonard Bacon. pp. 485. 


Politics for Young Americans. By Charles Nordhoff. pp. 254. All 
from Harper & Brothers. 


The Kingdom of Christ on Earth: Twelve Lectures Delivered before the 
Students of the Theological Seminary, Andover. By Samuel Harris, 
Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. pp. 263. 
W. F. Draper. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
The Lords Baltimore. By John G. Morris, D. D. 1874. pp. 60. 
This Address before the Maryland Historical Society is on a subject of 
special interest. It exhibits wide research and is worthy the reputation 
of the distinguished author. 


The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. M. P., with the Replies of Archbishop Manning, 
Lord Acton, and the Right Rev. Monsignor Capel. pp. 96. 1874. D. 
Appleton & Co. 25 cents. 

The Lutheran Almanac for 1875. By T. Newton Kurtz, 151 W. Pratt 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


Church Almanac, 1875. Lutheran Book Store, 117 North Sixth Street. 

Phila. 

Der Lutherische Kalender fur das Jahr 1875. Allentown, Pa. S. K. 

Brobst & Co. 

THE FOREIGN QUARTERLIES AND BLACKWOOD. 

The Four Foreign Quarterlies for October, from the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, have been received. presenting Contents of much 
value. Without naming the full list of subjects, the following are among 
the most marked articles of interest to American readers : 

In The Edincurg Review: ‘‘English Fugitive Songs and Lyrics ;’’ 
‘‘Comets and Meteors;’’ “Renan’s Antichrist.’’ 

In The British Quarterly Review: ‘The Mystics of the XIV. century, 
and their connection with the Reformation;’’ ‘“The Lesser Light;’’ “Mr. 
Motley’s New Historical Work.” 

In The London Quarterly Review: “The Jesuits;’’ “The Hope of En- 
glish Architecture;’’ “Modern Culture.’’ 

In The Westminster Review: ‘‘Vhe Origin of Language;’’ ‘‘Charles 
and Mary Lamb, their Editors and Biographers;’’ “American Women, 


their Health and Education,” this being a sharp discussion of the subject 
of Co-education. 

The monthly appearance of Blackwood’s Magazine, has brought the 
usual amount of excellent reading. ‘*Modern Scientific Materialism,’’ in 
the November number, is worthy of special mention, as a discussion of 
great merit. 
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